ES 


can be as 
me original now as 
ever, if they had 
but the cour- 
age, even the 
insight. Heroic souls in old 
times had no more opportuni- 
ties than we have; but they 
used them. There were dar- 
ing deeds to be done then— 
are there none now? Sacri- 
fices to be made—are there 
none now? Wrongs to be 


redrest—are there none now? 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Handbook of. Compliments of 
the Hotel Islesworth. 

Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. A Description of “‘ The 
Penetauguishene,’’ Canada’s Great Summer Re- 
sort. 

Lakewood, N. Y. A Description of Sterlingworth 
Inn and Sanitarium. 1,400 Feet above Sea-level. 

Magnetic Springs, Ohio, A Description of. The 
Medicinal Character and Use of Magnetic Spring 
Water. 

Salt Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Something about 
One of the Most Desirable Resorts. 

Tours, Cook’s, in Florida, Embracing Every Point 
of Interest in the State. 

Tours to Europe and the Orient. The Old World 
and European Guide. Fourteenth Annual Pro- 
gramme of De Potter’s Tours. 


An Experienced Traveler Eulogizes the 
Finest Train in the Northwest 

Hon. T. B. Bryan, of Chicago, Vice-President of 
the World’s Fair Commission, and a man of National 
reputation, in his address before the Real Estate 
Exchange of Minneapolis, at their banquet at the 
West Hotel on the evening of February 3, said that 
no country in the world offered more elegant or 
luxurious trains in which to ride than he found in 
service between Chicago and Minneapolis on the 
Northwestern line. He cited the fact that for the 
last pone years he has been traveling constantly, and 
had ‘bly ridden on every first-class train in the 
worl ; that he paid his fare like a man on his trip 
from the Windy City tothe Flour City; and that 
he * intended giving no free puff’’ for the railroad 
he patronized, but he wanted the gentlemen gath- 
ered around the board to know that he had never 
enjoyed such luxury, comf ort, or pleasure in any 
train as he had on the “ Northwestern Limited” 
the night previous. ‘I cannot see howthis wonder- 
ful train could be improved,” said he, “for it is per- 
fect now. Itis the paragon ‘of railroad architecture, 
and is as perfect as man’s fingers can make it. 
When our visitors from across the water see such 
luxury on wheels as that train between Chicago and 
as far oy, to them as Minneapolis, I im- 
agine the d up their hands in very sur- 
prise.”’ Ay also supplemented this remark 
with the conmnlent that it was unfortunate that 
Eastern people who had exaggerated ideas of our 
Western civilization could not compare the luxury 
of traveling in the West on such a train as the 
** NorthWestern Limited ” with the accommodations 
found in the East. He had never seen such rail- 
road magnificence in the United States or any- 
where else, and he was sure no one else had, either. 
The “ Northwestern Limited” was a splendid draw- 
ing attraction for Minneapolis in more ways than 
one to induce World’s Fair visitors to enter her 
next summer.—Zhe Minneapolis Times, 

ebruary 18, 1893. 


TOURS 
POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 


FOURTEENTH SEASON 
The Best in plan; most select in membership; uwsag- 
hable in tr .veling and arrangements. Parties 
eave June 28, an 
THE OLD WOR 
upon 
A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


uly 
‘LD (120 pages), with programs, 


HOLY LAND, WORLD'S FAIR.— 

Select parties; best ticketing facilities ; choicest 
n berths. Send for ** Tourist 

Hi GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


n Europe. Fifth snnee. Small party sails from New 
York. ay Addre 
EC KIMBALL. 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Spring Tours 


You are going somewhere this spring. It 
costs nothing to have the Recreation Depart- 
ment send you full printed information about 
any tour anywhere. Full printed information 
as to reaching any resort may also be had 
by addressing the Recreation Department, The 
Christian Union, New York. 


Y. (Est. 1844.) 


| 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter ond. Summer Resort 
University ol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, wi racin, ate. 

EL, IRO 
sine; modern conveniences. ons 
Eminent medical care if soaset. Best references. lilus. 


hlets 
pamphlets on LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


RESORTS 
California 


; su 


Illinois 


World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing South ornia sen 
request by E. °G. 


HOTEL TERRACIN/ A 
Redlands, Cal. 


r 
on application to C. T. Handeomely 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 
Monterey, enn the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. areee ton rovements; flower r gar- 

ens; surf bathing; most a temparature in — 


ated 


fornia. Six miles from s. For term 
and illustrated souvenir of and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists, fo the Great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. llustrated ge de- 
scriptive of San Jose — — ton, an to sent 
on request. Mt Han P. SNELL, 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


ustrated lorad 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


the HOTEL METROPOLE 


AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


the PZROWN- PALACE FH oTEL 


AMERICAN PLAN 
ABSOLUTELY 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED WORK 


Florida 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


Florida 
Under the nof Mr A H. Palmer, late 
he Hotel. Y. City. 
The bets a select, homelike with 
ern com eniences, and iits loca e 


“WAY DOWN DA. THE” 


F LO RID PENINSULA is a 


FROST-FREE town- 
ship of high. . -c land, dotted with clear lakes, 
free of marsh, filled with h North hern peowie. No a 

roes, no no malaria; where 
a and oranges grow best, an d fresh v vegetables 
are gathered, all winter. Homes sold on ins 
socheap! ‘* The Florida peemenreter monthly, 
tells all about it. Samples FRE Wn 

M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon ‘Park. | Florida 


mountain 


CHICAGO PROPERTY 


For rent for six months during the World’s 
Fair, a beautiful residence, completely fur- 
nished, including all modern improvements; 
billiard room, steam heat, etc. Apply to 
JOHN U. FRALEY, 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont { Place 
ter. A novel fea- 


e Bay. 
n Department of Christian Union 
Cc. WARN ER STORK, Proprietor. 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL, 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 


These ho tl BALTIMORE. 

=e ot tuated e most fashionable secti 

the ci ceptional advantages to f. cee ot 
Baltimore. 


GEO. F. AMS, Manager. 


New Hampshire 


HOLDERNESS 


Tenting is popular at Holderness, N. H., for one can 
get meals at the Asquam House; and, with the dry 
climate and high elevation (800 feet), a tent well furnished 
with a good floor, is to many preferable to a hotel room. 
SPEND JUNE HERE. Information and a pretty booklet of 
Mr. LEON H. CILLEY, Langham Hotel, Boston. 


New Jersey 
Near the Beach. 


SAN MARCOS. Atlantic City, N. J. 


Elegant and modern; steam heat; elevator; piazzas 
under glass. $2.50 and $3 a day. W. E. EDGE, Mgr. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


MORTIMER COTTAGE 


Cor. Clifton Ave. and Fourth St.; ms 
terms reasonable; steam heat and bath. Mrs. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


it oer report for health, change, rest, or recreation 

Elevator, electric . Steam, open fire- 
sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. . Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage Electricity, all bath 
and all remedial apptiances, New Turkish and Russ 
Baths never surpassed in Oriental elegance and comple 
ness. Send for Wlustrated circular. 


‘ 
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New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
the beau Ejevated lecetion, ft ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
ersonal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 


d amusement. 
eee main building and twelve cottages. 
levator, fires. © under 
rs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 
e D., L. & W. R.R., between New York and 


Open For illustrat .ete., 
au the TACK SON 


Buffalo. 


Virginia 


VIRGINIA BEACH, 


WA. 
The Princess Anne 


38 MILES NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A combination of ocean and_ wl forests makes it an 


rounds a A end of Curri- 
tuck ll Address S EN, Proprietor. 
Plans, etc., at 96 Broadway, New yes (Room 55). 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


dacks a camp for girls during six weeks of 

the summer. The camp will be beauti- 
fully situated on Keene Heights, within a few 
minutes’ walk of St. Hubert’s Inn. The terms 
will be one hundred dollars for the six weeks. 
For further particulars address Miss RUUTz- 
REEs, Wallingford, Conn., or Miss JOSEPHINE 
NEWTON, 135 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 


|: is proposed to establish in the Adiron- 


For Sale or Rent at} 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


desirable and centrally located iB home, com- 
pletely furmshed For further information apply to Mrs. 
GEO G. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., Hartford, Conn. 


TRAVEL 


TO ALL WINTER RESORTS 


South Georgia, Florida, ¢ Cuba, the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Of Railway and Steamship Lines 


Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all Principal Points 
| 


= 4 Punta 
ofthe River, daily (except 
ampa an ana ver ones 

Sunday). Exours ons to Jamaica durin 
Ww seas 

The Canada Atlantic Company’s S. S. se seg under 
the management of THz PLANT SysTem, make 
three excursions from Port Tam Florida, to Kings- 
ton, a 7 a day at Nassau en route, three 


ves, 
Next tnp Steamer Halifax leaves Port Tampa, Florida, 
Wednesday, March ist. Thirdand last tnp, Tues- 

ony March 14th. 
HE THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned 
be Plant System, on the of the Sout 
are un e general management o 

Mr. J. H. KING. 


THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


Tampa 
PP amines bya prominent writer as ‘‘a modern wonder 
e 
its complete furnishings and surround- 
ings. Nowo 


THE 'INN_—PORT TAMPA 


On th over the wat f Tam A uni 
service. "Facilities for midwinter bathing and i besten. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


THE SEMINOLE 


be 


tments, service, po unsurpassed. 
rates for weeks or longer. 
Hathaway, t Manager. 


other, information, ap apply to Agee 


New 
, First Fl 


HasHaGen, East’n Agt B’ wy 


D. 
Rosin, Trav. Pass. 


Drink Water? 


kota. Farms on 


| Have you visited the White Mountains? 


Do you know the resting-places among 
Vermont’s Green Hills? 


Are you acquainted with the unique 
resorts on the Virginia Mountains 


If you are looking for a place to spend your vacation in any 


mountain region, write us for 


any information you may desire, 


Saying what sections you wish to know about, and the price 


you desire to pay for board. 
Recreation Department, The 


Address 
Christian Union, New York 


On Lake Channel 1,400 Feet Above Sea-Level. 


For Treatment of General Diseases, 


Now Open. 


especially those of Throat, Lungs, and Nervous System, 


including the use of Report Medical showing most remarkable 


results known in treatment of consumption; illustra 
our system over climatic trea 


weeks will demonstrate superiority o 


album on —— Stay of twe 
ent. 


Address STERLINCWORTH SANITARIUM, 


REFERENCES: Chautaugua Co. Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 


Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N.Y 


Lock Box 130, 
Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, New York. 


Do You Ever 


bottled only by the Excelsior Springs 
Company. Write for illustrated pam- 
phlet descriptive of THE ELMS— 
Capacity 500 guests. One of the most 
charming all-year-round resorts in Amer- 
ica. Address Excelsior Springs Co., 


A good appetite and improved digestion result 
from a morning drink of SULPHO-SALINE. 
continued use cures biliousness and all dis- 
eases caused by a torpid liver. 
sure laxative, a natural mineral water, and is 


Its 


a mild, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Water 


Missouri 


THE 


HALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Help to decide. 


A house whose guests come back again 
and again,—a home. 
Sun parlors fronting the sea, open 
om fires, hot sea-water baths in the 
these are what such a seaside home as THE 


A beautiful little book, with views of the house and ocean, is sent free on r 
ROBERTS & SONS, Atlantic C 


quiet, comfort, luxury, health,— 
HALFONTE gives. 


uest. will 
»N.J 


Travel 


Travel 


RED RIVER RECORD 
Full of information about farming and home- 
making in the famous agricultural valley of 
the Red River of Minnesota and North Da- 
e crop share plan often 
paid for in one sed@son. Sent free. Address 
F. I. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hamburg-American 


PACKET COMPANY 
‘Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four twin- 

screw Express Steamers. _ The Menu served is equal to 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrow g- 
Number of passengers limited to seating capacity of saloons. 

Express Service pton, London, 
and tthe Continent by the magnificent twin-screw 
Steamships of 13-16,000 horse-power. Spring gs: 
Normannia, Mar. 30, 4 P.M. | A. Victoria, Apr. 20, 9 A.M. 
Columbia, Apr. 13. 3 P.M. | Normannia, Apr. 27, 3 P.M. 


HAMBURG-AMBERICAN PACKET Co., 37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Have you seen the $3,000,000 
Washington Bridge? If not, 
send 75 cents to George H. 
Daniels, General 
Agent, Grand -Central Station, 
New York, and he will mail you, 


postpaid, a copy of a beautiful 


etching of New York’s newest 
and most beautiful bridge. 


or other advertisements in this department 


Passenger 


| 
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Travel 


American Line 


New York to Southampton 


United States Mail Steamers 


“PARIS” and “NEW YORK 
10,500 Tons Each. 


M cent Wessels are amongst the 
the world, and are well known for 
the gama and rapidity of their passage across the 


‘Saloons and Staterooms are 
men’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, Bar- 
etc., provided. these Steam- 
tted with ~~ Light, and the Service, T: 
are uns 
the cke ets, issued at rates, 
turn nis available, esired, 
Line fro ny Antwerp to New Yor 


“FOR RATES and 


apply to 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
General Agents 

6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 


307 Watnut St., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutn Criarx Chicage. 


California 

The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
“over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 


This 
Keystone 
Ison 
Blair’s 
Writing Tablets 


and insures your getting the highest 
quality paper at the lowest possible 
price. ‘Climaz,’” ‘Paragon,’ and 
**Good Luck” are the most popular 
Packets. Ask to see them. 

The fact that we cut up, year in and 
year out, over 6 tons of this paper per 
day, will show you that thousands 
prefer our paper, and also explain 
why the trade can sell it at such un- 
usual and attractive prices. 

Look for the Keystone at your sta- 
tioner’s, or send 25 cts. for a specimen 
Climax Padand samples No. 8, free, to 


J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. : 

Asia rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four timesthe original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New York City. 
Postal Telegraph . New York City. 
Mail and Ne rk City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Brooklyn Savings k yn, N 

Boys’ and Girls’ His Brooklyn, N 
Public School No. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, 


School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 


tate. 
Robbins Club, Peconic Bay, L. 
New Penn. R.R. Station Jersey ity, N 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. }. 
‘“* Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood, N. J. 
Bowdoin Square, qo Mass. 
pera House Block, Springfie ass. 
of Westinghouse Jr., Lenox, 


Downing Street School, wercwtne, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 


Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. eso Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of E. J. ] Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. National Bank of f Commerce, Pi ttsburgh, Pa. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

State Normal School, Buffalo, Y. Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N Supt’s Headquarters Penn. oona, Pa. 
Barker, Rose oung Block, El First National Bank, Coo 

Y. M. c. di U. S. Court-House and ost-Office, Williamspost, 


F ochester, N. Y. 
Homeopathic Hospita Rochester, N. Y. 


Pa. 
Commonwealth Buildin ng Scranton, Pa. 
— Street Baptist hurch, Scranton, Pa. 


All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. University, Providence, RL 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. R. Boats rust Co., Providence, R. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 

Salt's Western n Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 


Niagara F State Capitol, Columbi 
Depots oft the New York entra and Hudson River Y. M. C. A. Buildin Shans Falls, N. Y. 
R. at Niagara rt, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, Pa. 
ton, Sing Sing, etc. Moses Taylor Hospital. Scranton, Pa. 
Colgate 1 N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 

Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to | 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
lecayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in the future, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


Stamped 
Steel 
Ceiling 


Churches, 

Schools, and 

Business Property. 
Made in many designs. Can be 


put up over old plaster ee with- 
out removing it. 


H. S. NORTHROP 


30 Rose St., New York 
Send for Catalogue. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


to pandio the Patent Chemical Ink 
ts making per week. 
—. Eraser fe Co., X1124, La Crosse, Wis. 


‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘4 


WALL PAPER SAMPLES FREE 


Send for postage 100 samples, deduct it when 
Papers from 2c. to roc. a ro 
F. High St. Providence, R. I. 


| 
Every Saturday 
if 
j 
if 
if 
if 
if 
| 
“ 
Hotel St. George N.Y. 
: New Store of Liebmann Bros. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
an rman Daptist Union, Nochester, N. Y. 
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‘Terms 
The Christian Union 


is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. For all other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do na send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should’ 
notify us to that effect; other- 
wise we shall consider it their 

_wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


aA Family Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValentine First President 
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Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Pastor First Baptist 
Church, Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon 
St., Boston, writes, regarding his Ivers & Pond 
Piano: ‘‘We enjoy our Piano and find no other 
for which we would be willing to exchange it.”’ 


O YOU WANT ONE? 


Where no dealer sells them, we sell 
direct from factory. Besides our regular 
line of new instruments, which have a 
wide range in price according to size and 
style of case, we have all sorts of pianos at 
all sorts of prices; various makes taken in exchange and our own make that 
have been rented more or less,-some so little used they are good as new; 
reduced prices on these. : 

We guarantee satisfaction or no pay, and we pay freight both ways. Easy 
payments ; one to three years to complete purchase. Write for full information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BEGIN TUESDAY, MARCH 7th 


4b sales will afford unusual opportunities for the purchase of fine Linens at 
reduced prices. The offerings will comprise articles from all departments of their 
business, including Table Cloths and Napkins in all sizes, Table Linen by the yard, 
hemstitched Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, Linen Sheetings and Pillow Linens, Huckaback 
and Damask Towels, also Blankets and down Comfortables. | 

These sales will suggest a replenishing of Linen Closets, also early purchases for country 
cottages. 
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** A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.”’ 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the process 
of digestion natural and easy. 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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The Outlook 


RESIDENT CLEVELAND'S inaugural 
wi) address possesses the virtues and the 


ie yy, defects which we are accustomed to an- 
o ticipate in his utterances. It lacks noth- 


mae 7 ing of courage and moral earnestness. 
rt Ethically its tone is high. The reader 


feels assured that this document is the 


who has convictions, and who cares 
for political success only or chiefly that 
_ those principles may be incorporated in the life of the 

Nation. Yet, on the other hand, it has something of the 
‘glittering generalities” which belong to the moral essay- 
ist or. the preacher rather than to the statesman. Some of 
‘its utterances come hazardously near being truisms, and in 
some it is necessary to read between the lines, interpret- 
_ ing what the President says in the light ef public events 
and his supposed attitude respecting them. Thus mono- 
-metallists and bimetallists, gold men and silver men, will 
agree that a sound and stable currency is vital to our 
stability as a Nation; that prompt, conservative precau- 
tion should guard against the danger of depreciation in 
the purchasing power of the wages paid to toil; that we 
cannot defy with impunity the inexorable laws of finance 
and trade ; and that, in dealing with this subject, our judg- 
ment should be unmoved by alluring phrases and unfixed 
by seliish interests. But the reader, when he has finished 
the paragraph on this subject, can gather nothing from it 
as to Mr. Cleveland’s position respecting bimetallism and 
silver coinaye ; this he can gather only from his knowledge 
of Mr. Cle veland’s previous utterances. Probably, how- 
ever, the P:esident’s declaration that none of the powers 
with which the executive branch of the Government is in- 
vested will be withheld when their exercise is deemed 
necessary to maintain our National credit or avert financial 
disaster, is intended to indicate that he will veto a free- 
coinage silver bill if it shout be presented to him for sig- 


nature. 


_ There is nothing similarly enigmatic in the declaration 
of his princip’ es respecting protection, bounties and 
subsidies, civil ' service reform, trusts and combinations, 
and the status of the negro and the Indian. On each 
of these questions he is as explicit and definite as 
it is possible to be in so brief an address. He con- 
demns protection for protection’s sake in vigorous lan- 
guage, and declares, with a well sounding though some- 
what deceptive antithesis, that ‘“ while the people should 
patriotically and. cheerfully support their Government, its 
functions do not include the support of the people.” He 
condemns bounties and subsidies, though in very cautiously 
_ chosen language, and challenges “the wild and reckless 
pension expenditures which overleap the bounds of grate- 
ful recognition of patriotic service.” He reaffirms the 
doctrine of civil service reform, and declares that appoint- 
ments to office, instead of being the rewards of partisan 
activity, should be awarded to those whose efficiency 


honest and sincere utterance of a man 


_ officials. 


promises a fair return of work for the compensation paid to 
them. Trusts and similar organizations formed for the 
purpose of limiting production and fixing prices receive 
moral reprobation, reinforced by the declaration that, so 
far as they can be reached and restrained by Federal 
power, the general Government should relieve our citizens 
from their interferences and exactions. Mr. Cleveland 
takes strong ground, though in concisely phrased words, 
in support of equality before the law for the Afro-Ameri- 
can, and of civilization, education, and citizenship for the 
Indian; and he pledges his party, so far as he has power 
to do so, to reconstruct the tariff upon the principle that 
the “necessity for revenue to support the Government 
furnishes the only justification for taxing the people.” On 


the whole, it may fairly be said that, with the exception 


of the paragraph respecting the coinage, Mr. Cleveland in 
his inaugural plants himself squarely upon the platform of 
the party on which he stood during the election. 


The inaugural ceremonies of last Saturday were in them- 
selves simple and impressive. Washington was thronged 
to an extent never known before, and only the inclement 
weather prevented the inaugural review from being a splen- 
did spectacle of its kind. The same ill hap has befallen 
three out of four of the most recent inaugurations, and 
there has even been some agitation of the question whether 
this most important of public ceremonies could not hereafter 
be fixed, by a change in the law, at some later date, when 
there would be a stronger hope of sunshine and comfort. 
A bill fixing April 30 as the date has been introduced by 
Senator Sherman. As it was, nearly forty thousand men 
braved the snow and the muddystreets, which latter must have 
forcibly reminded the three thousand Tammany men in line 
of the shortcomings of their own New York street-cleaning 
bureau. The usual courtesies between the incoming and 
outgoing Presidents were exchanged with marked cordiality, 
and the change of administration was effected with no 
friction and with every possible evidence of mutual good 


_ feeling. The inaugural ball was held on Saturday night 


in the new*Pension Building, which seems peculiarly well 
fitted for the purpose, and about twelve thousand people 
took part in the affair. Among the humorous aspects of 
the week of political festivity we have noticed the univer- 
sal expression of astonishment by our returning Tammany 
contingent at the fact that the bar-rooms of Washington 
actually closed at midnight, as the law directs. To 
be stranded in a city where municipal law is positively 
enforced must have been indeed a surprise to our city 


With the adjournment of the Senate closed the public 


career of Senator Dawes, of Massachusetts, who for three 
successive terms has represented his State in that body, 
and for many years previous had represented it in the 
House of Representatives. Senator Dawes has seen a 
longer public service in Washington than any other of his 


_ living contemporaries, save perhaps one or two. That 


career has been distinguished throughout by integrity, in- 
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dustry, and devotion to the public service. It has not 
been so striking as some other careers which have been 
contemporary with it, but it is doubtful whether it yields in 
usefulness and effectiveness to any one of them. Mr. 
Dawes will carry into private life the regard and gratitude 
of all those who recognize public service faithfully ren- 
dered for the public good, who know the temptations of a 
public career, and who value patient and competent man- 
agement of public affairs. Many good causes will miss 
his advocacy in Congress, especially that of the Indian. 
It is fortunate that the legislation relating to Indian affairs 
has so far advanced, largely owing to Senator Dawes’s 
own persistency, that it does not stand in such pressing 
need of his advocacy as in former years. Such a career 
brings its own reward in the consciousness of work well 


done and in the regard and honor in which the man is held 


who performs it. 

Anti-gambling measures were to the front last week in 
Congress and in several State Legislatures. In Congress 
the Anti-Option Bill was defeated by filibustering tactics 
which prevented its consideration except under a sus- 
pension of the rules, when a two-thirds majority is required. 
The thirty minutes’ debate permitted was notable only for 
the charge brought by Mr. Coombs, of New York, that the 
- measure was in the interests of a “ combination of millers,” 
and the declaration of Mr. Taylor, of Illinois, that not ten 
per cent. of the farmers were in its favor. The short reply 
made by Mr. Hatch was a sharp arraignment of the tactics 
of the opposition in preventing discussion. In brief, he 
said : 

“The gentlemen in opposition content themselves with reiterating 
what is telegraphed from headquarters on boards of trade, that this is 
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an ‘iniquitous’ and ‘infamous measure.’ It is a bill that simply © 


undertakes to suppress transactions which the courts of every State 
in the Union and the United States have pronounced to be wagering 
contracts. It is only ‘infamous’ in that it seeks to destroy the vilest 
commercial infamy that ever oppressed the producer or rested upon 
the boards of trade in this or any othercountry. It has been no fault 
of the Committee on Agriculture that this bill has not had time for 
discussion. It has been due to the filibustering and dilatory tactics of 
the opponents of the measure. 1 have been forced under these tactics 
to take the last chance in the ‘interest of the farmers of the United 
States, ninety-five per cent. of whom are on record, by petitions and 
memorials on file in our committee-room, as favoring this measure, 
to ask a suspension of the rules to pass it, when it requires a two- 
thirds vote. I have no right to question the motives of any gentleman 
who votes for or against it, but, as surely as the world stands, you can- 
not defeat the bill. You may delay it for a few days or weeks or 
months, but it will come, as the result of the demand of the people, as 
surely as the sun rises and sets to-morrow.” 


The vote in favor of the bill was 172 to 124—a majority 
of forty-eight, but twenty-five less than the necessary two- 
thirds. Once again, therefore, a measure demanded by the 
rank and file of the people has been defeated by the fact 
that the machinery of legislation was so used as to prevent 
the will of the majority from becoming law. We do not 
remember any instance in which a measure demanded by a 
powerful interest has been blocked in this way. We do 
not share Mr. Hatch’s belief that it is only a question of 
months when this bill will become law. The debate uponit 
made more clear—what is every month becoming clearer— 
that the Democratic party is dividingjinto two hostile camps 
—*“ Jeffersonian ” Democrats and Social Democrats—those 
who believe that the people ought not to be governed and 
those who believe that the people ought to govern. Mr. 
Cleveland is a Jeffersonian rather than a Social Democrat, 
and very probably would veto the bill if it shouid pass the 
next Congress. Yet its defeat by means of filibustering 
and its defeat by means of vetoes will but strengthen and 
solidify the growing movement which repudiates Jefferson’s 


‘distributed in years. 
‘by events, and the more costly the events the more 
thorough the education. 
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maxim that the Government that governs least governs 
best, and, on the contrary, demands that the Government 
shall perform those social and moral duties from which 
society cannot divest itself. 


_ In New Jersey there is to-day apparently no man, and 
certainly no woman, pretending to respectability who ac- 
cepts the antiquated creed to which Jefferson’s words, 
though not his spirit, have linked his name. The passage 
of the race-track bills is proving the best thing for the 
State that has happened in years. The conscience of the 
Commonwealth is aroused, and the rank and file of her 
citizens are performing the duties of citizenship. Public 
meetings are being held nightly all over the State, and on 
Sundays the churches are giving expression to the relig- 
ious convictions of the people regarding the public duties 
resting upon them. The Anti-Race-Track League set 
Wednesday of last week as the day for a State mass-meet- 
ing at the capital, and the Legislature adjourned on Tues- 
day in order to avoid the protests of their constituents. 
When Dr. Kempshall, the President of the League, heard 
of the adjournment, he telegraphed to all parts of the State : 
“The Legislature has adjourned, but the citizens’ mass- 
meeting in the State House at Trenton will be held on 
Wednesday at noon. Let there be a grand rally, stormy 
or clear.” The day was clear, and every train from 


every direction brought in protesting delegations, until 


by noon they aggregated nearly two thousand men. The 

Assembly had passed a resolution that the protesting ~ 
citizens would not be allowed to meet in the Assembly 
chamber, but this resolution was not carried out. Meet- 
ings were held both in the Assembly chamber and in the 
Opera-house, and a vigorous campaign for the repeal of the 
legislation licensing gambling was mapped out, amid great 
enthusiasm. The public indignation is not confined to 
church circles. Even one of the driving associations has 
passed resolutions condemning the action of the Legisla- 
ture “in passing the race-track bills and denying the peo- 
ple of the State a hearing upon them.” One legislator 
has already reversed his attitude in deference to the pub- 
lic feeling, and if the Legislature adjourns w'thout repeal- 
ing the gambling acts the fight will not b2 abandoned 
until the next Legislature is chosen. There is to-day in 
New Jersey a league demanding that the State Constitu- 
tion be amended so that all legislative acts, upon peti- 
tion of a certain percentage of the voters, must be sub- 
mitted to the people for ratification. The ietrayal of the 
people by their legislators in relation to the race-track 
laws has done more to popularize the movement for the 
referendum than all the pamphlets that could have been 
The mass of men are educated only 


In Connecticut and in Kansas the movements are of 
less importance, but are significant of the growth of pub- 
lic feeling against this form of vice, and the belief that it 
is the public duty to extirpate it, no matter if the State 


‘must interfere with the “ liberty of any man to make a liv- 


ing by ministering to the wants of othe: iuen.” The gam- 
bling that is uppermost in Connecticut is the counterpart 
of that which has been licensed in New Jersey. When 
races are run in one State, “ pools” on those races are 
sold in other States, unless the officers of the law vigi- 
lantly suppress such sales. I Connecticut there are said 


to be pool-rooms in New Haven, Bridgeport, Hartford, 
Waterbury, and Norwich, with agencies in the outlying 
towns, where any one may bet on the New Jersey races. 
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The pool-rooms arrange the odds on each particular horse, 
and the patron selects his wager. The pool-room in 
New Haven, says the New Haven correspondent of the 
“‘ Evening Post,” “is situated in almost the exact center 
of the city, and ‘perhaps five minutes’ walk from the 
Yale College campus. It employs eight ‘men, who re- 
ceive pay ranging from $100 a week down to $15 a week 
each, Each afternoon it has been attended by some 
two hundred patrons, most of them young men, of 
woom about one-quarter have been students.” Those 


who are moving against the pool-rooms have gone to — 


the Legislature with a bill aimed directly at the rooms 
and imposing penalties rising as high as $2,000 fine and 
two years’ imprisonment. They are confident that their 


bill will; pass the lower house, but fear it will be lost in 


the Senate. In Kansas the most stringent anti-gambling 
bill we have yet seen has already passed the Senate, and 
ought speedily to pass the finally organized House. This 
bill incorporates, if it does.not anticipate, Dr. Gladden’s 
suggestion in his ‘Century” story, “The Cosmopolis 
Club,” that law and order leagues ought to prosecute, not 
the breakers of the law, but the public officials who fail to 
prosecute them. It makes the public officers who fail to 
close the gambling-place under their jurisdiction liable to 
indictment, under such conditions as make the enforcement 
of the law a matter of unparalleled ease and simplicity. 


It is difficult te speak intelligibly and justly respecting 
the extradition treaty with Russia which has just been 
passed by the United States Senate. As it has been con- 
sidered in private session, our only means of knowledge 
respecting its character are the unofficial reports which 
come to us through the newspaper press. We think most 
Americans will agree with Robert G. Ingersoll that “a Rus- 
sian who does not oppose the despotism of the Czar is a 
criminal, and one who does is a patriot and a hero,” and 
therefore will be, with him opposed to any treaty with Rus- 
sia by which the United States shall be bound to deliver 
to the agents of that Government men who have simply 
been charged with political crime. Moreover, any one 
familiar with the unscrupulous nature of the Russian 
bureaucracy will agree that the utmost care should be 
taken in framing any extradition treaty with that con- 
scienceless power, lest under its clauses men guilty only 
of political offenses should be seized and taken from our 
shores. On the other hand, America is no apologist for 
assassination, and does not desire to offer a refuge for the 
assassin. Murder is murder, whether the victim be the 
Czar or a private citizen. If the treaty which has passed 
the Senate provides for the extradition of any person who 
has planned an attempt upon the person of the Czar, or 
upon the life of one of his governors, the clause is criminally 
careless, and public sentiment should instantly demand the 
repeal of the treaty, if the President should sign it. If, 
on the other hand, it provides for extradition only in 
case of an actual attempt at murder or assassination by 
some overt act, then the treaty may well stand, until and 
unless the Russian Government shall make some attempt 
under this treaty to extradite a person by charging him 
with one offense here in order to.convict him of another 
offense when it has him on Russian soil. This is a trick 
which Russia has performed before. She should not be 
allowed to perform it twice in dealing with America. 


_A joint committee of the Illinois Legislature has just 


closed a very thorough investigation of the “ sweat-shop ” 
evil in Chicago. A great mass of testimony has been 
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accumulated bearing on the menace to the public health 
from this barbarous system; on the indifference of the 


. large cloak and garment manufacturers to this menace, and 


to the starvation wages paid to the victims of the system ; 
and on the competition of prison-made clothing, as affect- 
ing prices and consequently lowering these starvation 
wages. Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the Hull House, testified 
that last July she went into one room “ where four people 
were working on cloaks, and every one had the scarlet 
fever.” In another room Mrs. Kelley found a woman “ hold- 
ing a child in her arms which had a scarlet fever sore on 
its neck. The woman was working on a fine cloak which 


partly covered the child.” To find typhoid fever in these — 


*“ sweat-shops ” was a “ daily occurrence” in Mrs. Kelley’s 
experience. In one case the workers on garments had the 
outward symptoms of leprosy. ‘The spare spots in the 
room not filled by patients and household utensils were 
devoted to storage for knickerbockers.” So says the Chi- 
cago “ Herald’s ” report of Mrs. Kelley’s testimony, which 
was corroborated by Miss Emily Wakem, the head of the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association. She had traced some satin- 
lined and fur-trimmed ladies’ cloaks from a hovel infected 
with black fever to ‘the best class of retail stores.” At: 
one place a child had died of. malignant scarlet fever. 
“During the child’s illness,” testified Miss Wakem, as 


reported in the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean,” “ the work of mak- 


ing clothing went on as usual, and was not stopped while 
the child’s dead body lay in the room.” An official of the 
Chicago Health Department, when confronted with| this 
evidence of the Department’s criminal inefficiency, excused 
it principally on the ground that the Department had too 
few men to do the work, the force not having been in- 
creased proportionately to the increase in the city’s popu- 
lation. 
& 


A number of superintendents of the principal Chicago 
firms engaged in the manufacture of clothing were exam- 


ined by the Committee, and also some members of these 


firms. Their testimony, taken ‘as a whole, was to the 
effect that but little attention was paid by the manufac- 
turers to the sanitary condition of the places where the 
garments were made, or to the rate of wages paid. The 
clothing was simply turned over to those “sweaters,” or 
contractors, who would return it made in the best man- 
ner and at the cheapest prices. These “ sweaters ” could 
have the work done in their shops, or farm it out among 
those who worked in their own tenement-house rooms, as 
suited the ‘“ sweaters” themselves. The superintendent 


for perhaps the largest house in Chicago testified that he 


‘arbitrarily ” fixed the price at which a “ sweater ” should 
get the making of a garment, for “if one would not take 
it at such a price, another would.” This superintendent 
had no idea what the “sweater” paid the women who 
finish the work.. “That is no concern of mine,” he 
added, cynically. Another testified: “ We never think of 
taking precautions against disease. We get so used to 
the system that we never think of it.” Another put it: 
“T never visit the ‘sweat-shops’ except to hurry up the 
work. I know nothing of their sanitary condition.” Still 


another: “Their sanitary condition is nothing to us, 


except that the goods must come back unsoiled.” One of 
these witnesses claimed, with charming zaive/é, that the 
“sweaters ” might remedy these evils were they not so 
anxious to get rich. ‘They begin work,” he said, “in a 
shanty, and in two or three years put up a three-story 
building.” It was brought out in the course of the testi- 
mony that many girls have to sew on seventy-two buttons 
to earn three cents, and that some girls earn only seventy- 


84. 
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five cents by working sixty hours. There are in Chicago 
about nine hundred “sweat-shops,” besides the work 
done at home by those not actually in these shops. All 
the witnesses who were willing to testify at all regarding 
the matter agreed that most of the clothing houses in 
Chicago handled contract prison goods made at Sing 
Sing, N. Y., and that competition with these goods low- 
ered materially the price of Chicago-made goods. The 
Committee reported bills providing for the appointment of 
a State factory inspector, with both men and women 
assistants ; for the compulsory use of tags on all garments 
showing the place of manufacture ; for making eight hours 
a day’s work for women ; and for making it a penal offense 
to employ children under ten years, 
@ 


On the last day of his administration President Harri- 
son had the gratification of signing the Railway Em- 
ployees Bill which he advocated in each of his annual 
messages. The act in question makes it unlawful for any 
railway corporation engaged in inter State commerce after 
January 1, 1898, to run any train not equipped with 
power-brakes, by which the engineer can control the speed 
of the train without requiring brakemen to use the com- 
mon hand-brake, and automatic couplers, by which cars 


may be coupled and uncoupled without the necessity of 


men getting between them. The act also provides that 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission may prescribe cer- 
tain regulations as to the construction of cars and their 
adeauate equipment with grab-irons and hand-holds. The 
argument in behalf of this measure does not need. to be 
restated fur:her than to recall the fact that, while only 
286 railroad passengers were killed in 1890 and 2,425 
injured, 2,451 employees were killed and 22,000 injured. 
Were the proportion reversed, so that these losses came 
home to the influential portion of society, a law far more 
drastic would have been passed a generation ?go, and the 
roads would not have been given five years to r-place their 
death-dealing machinery. The argument made against 
this bill is full of instruction. ‘Those who favored it were 
denounced as “ demagogues.” With some point it was 
urged that the act in question was not an act to regulate 
commerce, but an act to regulate railroads. “If we 
can regulate the carriers of commerce,” declared Mr. 
Oates, of Alabama, “ we can prescribe the number of em- 
ployees who shall be put upon each train, the number of 
hours they can work, the price to be paid. After this bill 
becomes law, it is but one more step to the Populist doc- 
trine of Government ownership of railroads, telephone 
and telegraph lines.” Mr. Fellows, of New York, said 
of the bill, “‘ It is simply imperialism run mad,” while Mr. 
Wheeler, of Alabama, called forth applause by exclaiming, 
‘Mercy, O Mercy! how many crimes are being committed 
in thy name!” He read a protest from certain trainmen 
of a Southern road against the bill, and declared that 
Frank Sweeny, the head of the Switchmen’s Union, 


7 opposed it. In reply to this, Mr. Wise, of Virginia, read 


a telegram from Mr. Sweeny indorsing the bill, and pre- 


* sented a petition in its favor signed by ten thousand rail- 


way employees. The bill was passed by a vote of 185 to 


1lippolyte Adolphe Taine, who died at his home in Paris 
on Sunday, was not only one of the foremost men of let- 
ters in France, but had a world-wide reputation as a writer 
on literature, art, French history, and other topics, of sin- 
gular force and of great power of style. Born in 1828, of 


an intellectual family, M. Taine gave early promise of his 


brilliant future, and as a boy was brought into intimate 
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relations with a group of young men who, like himself, 
were destined toeminence. At a very early age he showed 


- the pertinacity, thoroughness, and tireless devotion to inves- 


tigation which have been characteristic of his later years. 
After receiving a doctor’s degree at the age of twenty-five, 
he carried on his private studies in connection with work 
‘as a teacher, and so early as 1853 had already attracted 


‘wide attention. An essay on Livy, written in competition 


for a prize offered by the French Academy, was pronounced 
the best of the whole group submitted. In 1864 he 
accepted the Professorship of A‘sthetics in the School of 
Fine Arts, and gave himself with tireless energy to travel 
and to the study of the philosophy of art. His “ History 
of English Literature,” which appeared in 1863, created 


_ perhaps more excitement than any other work of the kind 


in the history of literature. A committee of the French 
Academy awarded the work a prize of four thousand francs, 
but the Academy rejected the decision. The Bishop of 


Orleans and other ecclesiastics denounced it as immoral. 


This work has been more widely read in England and the 


United States than in France, and at the time of ‘its publica- 


tion was instantly recognized as a work which, despite its 
marked limitations, had marked out a new, fresh, and very 
suggestive treatment of English literary development. It was 


the first work of the kind to employ on a large scale the 


psychological and scientific methods. His next, and per- 
haps his greatest, work, “‘The Origins of Contemporary 
France,” was completed about ten years ago, and, like the 
“‘ History of English Literature,” made a great impression 
by reason of its thoroughness and force. As with its prede- 
cessor, the publication of this work was attended by marked 
popular interest, and it was both enthusiastically commend- 
ed and vigorously criticised. Taine’s strength lay in his 


mastery of all the sources of information converging upon 


the subject in hand, and in his power to mass great bodies 


-of fact and march them with the steadiness and thorough 


organization of a battalion. His insight into psychological, 


historical, and physiological conditions was very keen, but 
his defect lay in his failure to apprehend the profound 


influence of spiritual ideas and of the element of person- 
ality. He was one of the great intellectual forces in con- 


temporary France, and, with Renan, exercised for a number 
of years an almost overwhelming influence on French 
thought. There have been signs, however, of late, of a 
marked reaction against both these writers, the dilettante- 
ism of the one and the rigorous psychological method of 
the other having long ago very clearly revealed their lim- 


itations. 


An important point in the history of the development of 
our new navy was reached on Tuesday of last week, when 
the battle-ship Indiana was launched at Philadelphia. 
The Indiana is the first of the vessels which have been 
planned in recent years which may properly be called a 
battle-ship ; the Maine and the Texas, although sometimes 
so called, are in fact only armored cruisers of the first rank, 
while the Indiana is, in size, armament, and battery, fully 
equipped in all the requirements of a seagoing man-of-war 
of modern type of the first rank. Two sister ships of about 
the same strength are to be launched before long, and will 
be known as the Massachusetts and the Oregon, while 
still another and larger vessel, the Iowa, is also in process 
of construction. The Indiana is 360 feet in length, has 
a displacement of 10,200 tons, and is expected to develop 


a maximum speed of a little over sixteen knots an hour. 


In the type of her modeling, in the details of construction 
and jn the arrangement of her batteries, the Indiana is 
described by naval experts as quite original and purely 


‘ 
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American. It is believed that she could hold her own with 
- the finest war vessels of any foreign nation. Some idea of 
the appearance of the new vessel, as it will be when com- 
pleted, may be had from the picture on another page 
illustrating Lieutenant Wadhams’s interesting article on the 
new navy. We are indebted for the use of this picture to 
the New York “Sun.” That the services of the Indiana 
will be called out by actual warfare is, happily, most im- 
probable ; but it is a just source of National pride that 
such war vessels as we have should be, as this is, of the 
highest type of efficiency. 


The School Question 


We report in our Religious World columns the plan 
attributed to Father Corrigan, of Hoboken, for the incor- 


poration into the public school system of the State of New- 


Jersey of such parochial schools as choose to avail them- 
selves of the privilege. In our judgment, this plan will not 
be acceptable to Protestants, and we doubt whether it will 
be acceptable to Roman Catholics. Undoubtedly this plan 
is the precursor of many others; for if the Vatican shall 
ratify the propositions of Monsignor Satolli, various efforts 
will be made either to merge the parochial schools in the 
public school system, or to secure in a modified form some 
sort of partnership between the Church and the State in 
the work of education. Compromises founded merely on 
mutual concessions can never afford a permanent or satis- 
factory basis for mutual action. If Roman Catholics and 
Protestants are to co-operate in education, they must do 
so, not by yielding principles to which they are respectively 
attached, but by finding some common principles on which 
they are agreed. Those common principles appear to us 
to be such as the following: 

It is the function of the State to afford education to its 
children. This American Protestants have always asserted ; 
this American Catholics also assert. 

It is not the business of the State to conduct public 
worship, or to furnish theological, doctrinal, or catechetical 
instruction. This American Protestants have always 
asserted ; this American Catholics also assert. 

Any school, to be adequate and valuable, must educate 


the whole nature—the conscience, the reverence, the affec- 


tions, as well as the reason and the observation. In other 
words, the school must be a moral institution, under moral 
influences, conducted in a moral atmosphere. This Ro- 
man Catholics have always asserted ; and this an increas- 
_ ing number of American Protestants are beginning to per- 
ceive. The attempt to divide education so as to exclude 
ali moral and spiritual influence from the school-room is 
impossible of execution. _ 

The problem, then, is howso to conduct a public school 
system by the State that it shall promote the culture of 
the moral nature, and yet shall not be theological, doc- 
trinal, or catechetical. This is the problem which American 
Protestants and American Catholics—that is, all Ameri- 
cans who believe in American institutions—have to solve. 

This problem cannot be solved by allowing a school to 
remain under the control of a private corporation—ecclesi- 
astical or other—and yet be supported by the State; nor by 
making a partnership between the private corporation— 
ecclesiastical or other—and the State; nor by dividing 
either the pecuniary support or the educational control of 
such a school between the two. The public school must 
be supported wholly by the public and controlled wholly 
by the public. It must be carried on in buildings owned 
or rented by the public; under officers appointed or elected 
by the public; and by teachers chosen simply with refer- 
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ence to their moral and intellectual qualifications to teach. 
Such school must have neither on its walls, nor in the 
dresses of its teachers, nor in the forms of its instruction, 
nor in any attendant or accompanying ceremonies, any- 
thing to indicate a denominational or ecclesiastical char- 


acter; and in its curriculum must be taught only those © 


principles of moral action upon which an overwhelming 


‘majority of the community by which the school is supported 


are substantially agreed. If the parents of these pupils 
wish other principles inculcated peculiar to their own 
faith—as the inspiration and final authority of the Scrip- 
tures, or the spiritual efficacy of the mass, or the duty of 
observing the seventh day rather than the first day of the 
week as a day of rest and worship, or the value of immer- 
sion as a method of confession of religious faith, or the 
value of the “ Historic Episcopate ”—some provision must 
be made for such instruction outside of school hours, and, 
if not by other than the school-teachers employed by the 
State, at all events at such time and place as will entirely 
dissociate the instruction from that furnished by the State. 

Father Corrigan is reported as saying that his plan is an 
extension of Archbishop Ireland’s Faribault plan. If his 
plan is correctly reported, it is radically different from the 
Faribault plan. An extension of the Faribault plan would 
simply provide that the school authorities may, in their dis- 
cretion, hire of a private corporation, at a rent not exceeding 
$1 a year, a building already used for school purposes, pro- 
vided that the whole administration of the school shall be 
in their hands, as that of any other school, in any other 
building. If Father Corrigan is prepared to advocate such 
a law as this, The Christian Union, and, in our judgment, 
those Protestants who in spirit agree with The Christian 
Union, will be prepared to second his efforts. 


The Position of the English Unionists 


To The Christian Union Home Rule for Ireland seems 
not only safe and just, but inevitable from several points 
of view. This fact, however, makes us the more eager to 
present the question in all phases, and especially to do 
justice to the attitude of the Liberal-Unionists. 

Now, as in 1886, the Unionists are unalterable in their 
opposition to any scheme under which a separate Parlia- 
ment and a separate executive are to be established in Ire- 
land. Their position is that a separate Parliament for 
Ireland is impossible if Ireland is to remain a part’of the 
British Empire. They admit that, outside Ulster, there is 
a feeling in favor of Irish nationality ; but they affirm that 
Ireland’s geographical position makes it impossible for 
England to concede the independent nationality which will 
alone satisfy the Nationalist sentiment. They recall the 
utterances of Wolfe Tone and of the other Irish revolu- 
tionary leaders, and they insist that the feeling of the rev- 
olutionary days is still at the bottom of the Home Rule 
movement. Had Ireland been a distant colony she would 
have had a Parliament of her own long ago, and England 
would have held her as loosely as possible. But Ireland’s 
nearness to England, the extent to which her life is inter- 
twined with that of Great Britain, and the existence of 
Ulster, render it impossible to treat her as England has 
treated Canada or the Australasian Colonies. “ Ireland,” 
declared Mr. Chamberlain in his speech on the first read- 
ing of the new Home Rule Bill, “is controlled by her geo- 
graphical situation, and her interests cannot be allowed to 
outweigh the interests of the larger country.” This means 
that, for better or for worse, in the opinion of the Union- 


ists, the relations of the two countries must continue on 
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their present lines, and that, if Ireland is not content as a 
part of the great nation with which she has equal rights, 
then all the worse for Ireland. 

The Unionists emphatically declare that there can be no 
compromise of the Home Rule question. They insist that 
even if it were possible to pass a workable Home Rule bill 


—and this they altogether deny—there could be no finality _ 
-Gladstone—that he thus precipitated a great consti- 


- tutional conflict on an electorate which was ill prepared 


about it; that further Irish demands would inevitably fol- 


low, and that, with Home Rule once granted, Ireland would | 


never remain content until she had a national existence as 
entirely independent from Great Britain as that of the 
United States since the Revolution. Seven years ago Mr. 
Parnell pledged his word that Ireland would loyally accept 


a measure like the one then before the country, as a final — 
‘In the turmoil which followed — 


settlement of her claims. 


The Christian Union 


Mr. Parnell’s appearance in the divorce court, and the sub-_ 


sequent division in the Nationalist ranks. it was made pub- 
lic, and has not been contradicted, that in 1886 Mr. Par- 
nell to his own followers had stigmatized Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill as a trumpery measure, to be accepted only as a ten- 
tative settlement of Ireland’s demands. Now that Mr. 
Parnell is no more, the Unionists are asking who is to 
pledge Ireland’s acceptance of the measure. They assert 
that it is not possible for any of the Nationalist leaders to 
‘give such a pledge ; that even if they themselves sincerely 


accepted the bill as a full settlement of all Ireland's claims, ° 


they cannot give pledges for the future, nor tell how soon a 
new and still more aggressive band of agitators may arise 
who will be satisfied with nothing less than Ireland’s com- 


plete severance from England. Other demands, the Union-— 


ists hold, must inevitably follow, and, in view of the way in — 


which the existing machinery for local government in Ire- 
land—town councils, town commissions, and local poor- 


law boards—has been systematically used in the past to | 
help forward the Home Rule agitation, and the land agita- | 
tion which has gone on side by side with it for the last _ 
twelve or fifteen years, they declare that a Parliament in — 


Dublin would, sooner or later, be used as a lever to bring 


about the entire separatiop. England’s extremity will again | 


4 


be Ireland’s opportunity—so think the Unionists—and > 


they urge that there are historical precedents enough to 
justify this uneasiness. 

‘Are you willing that Ireland should go altogether ?” 
This is the question which the Unionists put to them. 
selves. In reply they say that they are not willing that 
Ireland should go; and it is because they feel that Home 


Rule must mean either complete independence or, before | 
into the next world. 


very long, a reconquering of Ireland by England, that 
they take up their present stand, If there has to be a 
struggle with Ireland—and fate seems to decree that 
there must be—they urge that England can enter upon it 
now at much better advantage than when she shall have 
conceded Home Rule. They admit that, as matters now 
stand, there is a constant hand-to-hand struggle with Ire- 
land on the floor of the House of Commons, but, if Home 
Rule were conceded, the Parliamentary struggle would 
have to be maintained as during the last thirteen years, 
until, later on, it gave place to war between the two peo- 
ples. 

On this side of the Atlantic people find themselves 
unable to understand the extreme personal bitterness with 
which for the last seven years the Unionists have regarded 
Mr. Gladstone. The Unionists justify it by averring the 


circumstances under which Mr. Gladstone became a con- 
vert to Home Rule: that in 1884 his Government had 
passed a Reform Act giving the Parliamentary franchise 
to 1,500,000 new voters in England, and to about 400,000 
in Ireland—all of the laboring classes ; 


that up to this 


Irish Catholic nature is peculiarly untrustworthy. 
assumptions we believe to be groundless. 


shadow of death 
will fear no evil, for thou art with me.” And again: 
_make my bed in hell ”—that is, in Hades—“ thou art there.” 
God’s gracious and merciful presence in the underworld 


was the pagan conception. 
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time they had not exercised any political franchise ; yet, 


in spite of their ill understanding of their new responsi- 


bilities, at the second Parliamentary election after their 
_ enfranchisement—that in 1886—they were called upon by 


Mr. Gladstone to vote on the most difficult constitutional 
question ever submitted to an electorate. Such is the 
Unionist statement of the Unionists’ grievance with Mr. 


to deal with it, and that he relied more upon the trust 
of the new democracy in himself than upon their un- 


derstanding of the momentous question which was thrust 


upon them. This feeling dates from 1886, and it has 
grown in intensity each year, as new proposals have been 
added to the Newcastle programme—all, as the Unionists 
assert, with the object of getting votes on side issues and 


overshadowing the one great issue which is before the 


country. 
We have thus given, as strongly as we are able, the anti- 


-Home-Rule position from the Liberal point of view. The 
simple answer to it all is that it is based on an ineradi- 


cable distrust of human nature, or on the assumption that 
Both 


If union is 
against the best interests of Ireland, England has no right 
to force union upon her. If, as we believe to be the case, 
union is for the interest of both England and Ireland, and 
if that union be one formed on a basis that is just and 
equable, Ireland may be trusted to discover its.advantages 
to herself and to unite with England in maintaining it. 
In brief, despotism is always a poor road to justice, and 
liberty always a far safer road. 


A Dangerous Heresy 


The doctrine that Christ’s redemptive work ends for 
every man at death, or, in more, popular phraseology, that 
there is no probation after death, is a dangerous heresy. 
Any doctrine different from that commonly received by the 
Christian Church is a heresy. The doctrine that there is 


‘no probation after death differs from that commonly held 


in the Christian Church. Some heresies are Scriptural, 
others unscriptural ; some heresies are innocent, others 
dangerous. The heresy that there is no probation after 


death is both unscriptural and dangerous. 


The Old Testament writers projected the divine mercy 
“For His mercy endureth forever” 
was the refrain of one of their Temple psalms. Nor did 
this merely mean that it continued from generation to gen- 
eration. ‘ Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
that is, Hades—said the Psalmist, ‘I 
“if I 


was a doctrine peculiar to the Hebrew prophets; that the 
dead were removed from the sight and care of the gods 
But the doctrine of redemp- 
tion in the Old Testament was largely national—the deliv- 


-erance of Israel from oppression—and therefore largely 
temporal. 
itual, and therefore eternal, aspect of divine deliverance 


In the New Testament the personal and spir- 


comes out more clearly. When Christ foretells the found- 


Ing of his Church, he declares that the gates of hell—that 
is, Hades—shall not prevail against it. Samson-like, it 
shall take off from their posts the gates of this lower Gaza, 
-and issue forth from it triumphant. 


How Christ achieves this -_ for his Church, Peter 
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declares: He -enters into the underworld to proclaim his 
Gospel to the imprisoned spirits. What this triumph imports, 
Paul declares: The Christ shall reconcile all things unto 
himself, whether things in earth or things in heaven—that 


is, in the spiritual and eternal world ; and in his name every 


knee shall bow, of those in heaven, and those in earth, and 
those in the underworld. Howcomplete this triumph shall 
be, John intimates: Death and Hades are themselves cast 
into the fire, the second death—that is, utter and irredeema- 
ble destruction. This is, in briefest possible compass, the 
Scriptural statement of that faith which has found expres- 
sion in the oldest, most revered, most universally accepted 
creed of Christendom: “He descended into hell ”—that 
is, the place of departed spirits. The Christ carries his 
message and works his work of love there also. To this 
agree, in their common symbol of faith, all who accept and 
use the Apostles’ Creed. The heretics who deny it are 
-a small minority of the Church universal. The denial is 
probably a shred of Calvinism. The doctrine that man 
had his probation in Adam in the Garden, and that of the 
lost race God has chosen a few for salvation and the many 
for eternal torment, carries with it naturally the further 
doctrine that the issues of this choice are all seen in this 
life. The system stands or falls together; and it is not 
the system of faith of the universal Church. 


We call this heresy a dangerous heresy because it . 


limits the love of God; makes the mystery of life and 
death more mysterious; attributes to the Eternal Father a 
pity for mankind less than that with which he has en- 
dowed his children; substitutes fear for hope as the 
motive for Christian activity; broods despair in human 
hearts; and lays on loving souls a burden heavier than 
they can bear. 

We are willing to fellowship heretics who deny the 
catholic faith of the Christian Church, and limit the grace 
and love of God to a comparatively limited few out of 
unnumbered myriads, and to a brief instant of time out of 
the countless eons of eternity ; but we are not willing to 
embrace their heresy, or to join with them in disfellow- 
shipping those who hold the larger faith and hope of the 


Gospel. 
% 
From the Soul 


It is significant that the men and women who have influ- 
enced their fellows most deeply have spoken directly and 
unhesitatingly out of their own best natures. They have 
not waited upon common opinion nor repeated the current 
phrases ; they have not weighed their words against their 
prospects of advancement, nor fitted their teaching to the 
prevalent mood. They have said what they believed, 
frankly and courageously. They have not calculated the 
chances of acceptance; they have spoken what seemed 
true to them, and left the result with God. Atmospheric 
influences are very powerful and pervasive, and only strong 
natures overcome them; contemporary currents are often 
swift and wide, and only resolute souls breast and baffle 
them. But no one can really speak to men the words that 
uplift and invigorate who does not first develop this 
inward force, this victorious faith in the truth as he sees it. 
The more sensitive a man is, the more force must he put 
forth to express what is original in him; but these original 
words are the only ones that count; all other words are 
echoes. The difficulty is, however, less than it appears; 


for, however set men may be in their pre} judices, or how- 
ever confirmed in their indifference, there is something in 
them which responds to the direct and frank utterance of 
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a noble nature. Many a speaker faces an apparently 
stolid audience and sees its hardness melt in the fire of his 
conviction. Many a man shrinks from opening his heart 
before a throng of strangers, but when he has spoken sim- 
ply and frankly of what is most sacred to him he finds that 
his listeners are suddenly his friends. We hide our best 
selves as if we were ashamed of them; but when we take 
courage and speak of our deepest convictions, our highest 
aspirations, we suddenly find that we have entered into 
sacred companionship with our fellows, and that the breath 
of our fervor has stirred the same fire of nobleness in them 
that burns in us, Never give less than your best, and 
remember that your best is always yourself. 


Be 
Editorial Notes 


~The word “ Populist” is in itself etymologically barbarous 
enough, but it has no sooner become established in newspaper 
usage than we are treated to the still more harrowing compounds 
Demopops” and “ Poplicans,” the former denoting those 
originally Democrats who have become Populists, the latter 
Republicans who have embraced the new political faith. 


There is something that strikes the American imagination 
with inspiring effect in the action of President Harrison, who 
receives and accepts an election to a professor’s chair in Le- 
land Stanford University before he has departed from the Pres- 
ident’s chair in Washington. So the ruler of yesterday becomes 
the private citizen of to day, and lays down the work of govern- 
ing to take up the equally worthy and honored work of teach- 
ing. 

The New York “Evening Post,” in two successive issues, 
expresses scorn of Senator Sherman for supporting the Anti- 
Option Bill in accordance with the convictions of his constitu- 


ents, and scorn of the New Jersey legislators for supporting the 


Race-Track Bills in violation of the convictions of their constitu- 
ents. As the “Evening Post” has signally failed to show the 
moral difference between bets on horse-races for the benefit 
of New Jersey pool-sellers and bets on prices for the benefit of 
New York brokers, one is forced to conclude that the logic of 
the “ Evening Post’s’’ scorn is scorn of the “ Evening Post’s ”. 


_ Accorrespondent sends us a printed circular headed “ Liberty 
in Danger,” which purpprts to be a correct translation of an 
encyclical letter sent out by Leo XIII., in which, among other 
absurdities, the Pope is represented as absolving all good Cath- 
olics from their oaths of loyalty to the United States. “And on 
or about the feast of Iguatius Loyola, in the year of our Lord 
1893, it will be the duty of the faithful to exterminate all here- 
tics found within the jurisdiction of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Itis astonishing that the perpetrators of this preposterous 
forgery should even hope to find persons credulous enough to 
be deceived. 

Three Kansas Republican correspondents write to us criticis- 
ing our Outlook paragraphs upon the recent confusiog in their 
State. It appears from their letters that the Clerk of the Pop- 
ulist House was not arrested by a Republican “mob,” but by 
the Deputy Sergeants-at-Arms of the Republican House. Our 
correspondents further urge that Governor Lewelling was acting 
unlawfully when he called upon the militia without having first 
been asked to do so by the county Sheriff at Topeka. Upon 
this point we must remain of the opinion that the Kansas Gov- 
ernor simply exercised the powers which must be vested in the 
Governor of the State and Commander-in-Chief of its militia. 
Unless the Governor has such power, a whole section of the 
State might nullify any act of the Legislature (as happened in 
Tennessee last year), and the State be ee to restore the 
sovereignty of the law. 
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Some Facts about Our New Navy 


The Christian Union 


March, 1893 


By Albion V. Wadhams, Lieutenant U.S.N. 


HE request of The Christian Union to fur- 
nish its readers with some facts in regard 
PY) & to our new navy is timely. Having been 
given leave by the Secretary of the Navy 
°) for the purpose of lecturing about the 
navy, I find our people anxious to be 
gon informed about the new ships, their guns, 
the duties and necessities for a navy 

at home and abroad. 

Before speaking about the new navy, I take the liberty 
of stating certain facts about our rank as a naval power. 

Before the war of 1812 there existed differences of opin- 
ion among our statesmen as to whether this country ought 
to attempt to become an important naval power. But 
when the news came of the brilliant victories of Hull at 
sea, of Perry on Lake Erie, and of Macdonough on Lake 
Champlain, the question as to our becoming an important 
naval power was decided. As a matter of fact, the capture 
of the Guerriére by the Constitution on the rgth of August, 
1812, was of sufficient importance to give this nation naval 
rank. At that time, according to Cooper, “the navy of 
Great Britain was not only the most powerful in the world, 
but it was more 
powerful than 
those of all the 
rest of Christen- 
dom united.” 

Before the Civil 
War we had shown 
the world that we 
could build the 
best ships and arm 
them with guns 
equal to any in ex- 
istence. In 1860 
we had become 
the sixth naval 
power. Then 
came the war, with eo 
its important les- 
son, as shown by 
the engagement be- 
tween the Monitor 
and Merrimac, which proved that the days of wooden war- 
ships were at an end. This lesson was put to practical 
use by all the important maritime powers, except the United 
States, by substituting ironclads for wooden ships. The 
consequence naturally followed, and we constantly de- 
scended in naval rank until 1886 when the United States 
was the zineteenth power, with all the maritime nations of 
Europe, Brazil, Argentina, Chili, China, and Japan rank- 
ing us in naval importance. 

The building of the new navy commenced in 1883, and 
upon the completion of the ships now allowed by law we 
shall be again the sixth naval power, with the fo'lowing 
named nations ranking us: The first naval power is Eng- 
land; then come France, Italy, Russia, Germany, and 
the United States. The rank of the naval powers of 
the world is so variable that, by the addition of the armed 
cruiser and battle-ship allowed by the last Congress, our 
country took rank ahead of Spain. 

Our new fleet will consist of forty-two vessels when 
those now allowed by law are completed. Twenty-two of 
the ships are in commission, or soon will be. The vessels 
composing our fleet consist of the special class (the Vesu- 
vius, harbor defense ram, and torpedo cruiser), the gun- 


' boats, the protected cruisers, the armored cruisers, the 


monitors, and the battle-ships. Each class is intended for 


_ special work. The special class must have great speed 


and quick-turning power. The gunboats are especially 
useful for service on the China station. The protected 
cruisers are commerce destroyers, and are noted for great 
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speed and coal capacity. The armored cruisers are 
intended to destroy the protected cruisers of other nations 
and to fight their armored cruisers. The monitors, with 
their guns only four feet from the water, could fight only in 
smooth water, but are valuable as harbor-defense vessels. 
The battle-ships are the outer line of defense of our country, 
and are by far the most important part of our fleet. 

The protected cruisers have no armor. Their steel 
sides are only five-eighths of an inch in thickness—the 
thickness of one’s finger—but the sides have as much 
resistance as the forty inches of oak of the old Constitu- 
tion. They are called protected cruisers on account of a 
protective steel deck which extends from bow to stern just 
above the vitals—the engines, boilers, magazines, and 
steering gear. The disposition of the coal-bunkers gives 
further protection to the vitals. Some of our protected 
cruisers are superior to any similar vessels afloat or in 
course of construction. This is especially true in regard 
to the Baltimore, Minneapolis, and Columbia. It has 
been officially stated that the Columbia could load with 
coal in New York and steam around the world at a moder- 
ate speed without touching at any port for coal. The 

| Columbia and her 
sister ship, the 

Minneapolis, will 

have triple screws, 

and their remark- 
able speed of 
twenty-one knots 
will enable them 
to overtake the 
most recent grey- 
hounds, and will 
place them as the 
fastest men-of war 
of any fleet. Their 
superior speed will 
enable them to 
choose their fight- 
ing distances or 

run away from a 

stronger __ vessel. 
| The armored 
cruisers of our fleet are also superior vessels. They 
differ from the protected cruiser by having a belt of 
armor at the water-line of sufficient width to protect the 
vitals of the ship. Armored bulkheads extend across 
the upper deck, which, with the protective steel deck 
which is thicker than that of the protected cruisers, give 
the ships the defensive qualities necessary for their in- 
tended use. The speed of the armored cruisers, from 
seventeen to twenty knots, will enable them to run from 
the heavier-armed battle-ships, and overtake the protected 
cruisers of other nations. ‘Their guns are placed so high 
above the water-line, especially in the Brooklyn, that they 
can be fought in rough weather, when other ships would be 
unable to cast loose their guns. The coal capacity of our 
armored cruisers is another distinguishing feature. The 
Brooklyn will be able to steam from New York to San 
Francisco without recoaling. | 

Our battle-ships will also have certain characteristics 
which will make them superior to ships of their size be- 
longing to other nations. The arrangement of their guns, 
some much higher than others, their armor from six to 
eighteen inches in thickness of nickel-steel, Harveyized, 
their coal capacity, and their speed of sixteen knots, will 
make the four battle-ships now allowed by law the most 
important part of our fleet. A modern battle ship is about 
three hundred and sixty féet long, seventy-two feet wide, 
and requires twenty-four feet of water to float it. The 
crew consists of thirty officers and four hundred and twenty- 
two men. Our ships are to be armed with forty guns. The 
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primary battery will consist of sixteen large guns varying 
in caliber from six to thirteen inches. The largest guns are 
mounted in revolving turrets in pairs, and worked by steam, 
hydraulic, and hand power. Hand power is thought to be 
preferable to hydraulic or steam, as it is easier to replace 
men than it is to repair the steam or hydraulic gear. The 
largest gun which we are to mount on board the new ships 
is the thirteen-inch gun, weighing sixty tons. The shell of 
this gun weighs one thousand one hundred pounds, and 
the charge is five hundred and fifty pounds. As the pro- 
jectile leaves the muzzle of the gun it will strike a blow 
equal to that struck by one ton of iron if it fell from a 
height of six and three-tenths miles. At a distance of 
one mile the projectile will perforate twenty-two inches of 
steel. Its range is thirteen miles, to which distance it 
fires the projectile in about one minute; and it costs two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars to fire the gun with full 
service charge. The secondary battery will consist of twenty- 
four rapid-firing guns, which will fire projectiles varying in 
weight from one to one hundred pounds, These guns are 
well named. The six-inch guns, which fire projectiles 
weighing one hundred pounds, can fire five shots in two 
minutes and fifty-seven seconds; and arapidity of fire of five 
shots in fourteen seconds has been attained from the four- 
inch guns, whose projectiles weigh thirty-three pounds, the 
firing being so rapid that the five shells can be kept in the 
air together. The secondary battery of the new battle-ships 
will fire three hundred and thirty shots in one minute, and 
if all the guns of the ship are fired at once they will fire 
over three tons of metal at a single discharge. 

The armor of our new ships will be made from nickel- 
' steel, treated by the Harvey process. From actual ex- 
perimental firing it has been shown at our naval proving- 
ground that this armor is superior to all others. It is so 
tough that five shells, each weighing two hundred and fifty 
pounds, were fired against a plate at a distance of only 
thirty feet, and they did not crack the plate, although each 
shell struck with an energy of five thousand tons to the 
square foot. 

This experimental firing has demonstrated that this 
country, in the rebuilding of its navy, will protect its ar- 
mored cruisers, monitors, and battle-ships with a material 
vastly superior to that which has been used in other coun- 
tries. The rebuilding of the navy has also shown that our 
resources are so great that, if the people demand it, we can 
easily become the first naval power. Our geographical 
position is such that it may not be necessary for us to 
become the first naval power, but without question we 
ought to be able to take care of ourselves. We have not 
a single modern gun mounted for our protection on our 
thirteen thousand miles of sea-ceast. Our only protection 
to-day is the few ships we have in commission. Every 
patriot longs for peace. In order to be sure of peace, we 
must have a fleet sufficiently large to protect us. 

The destiny of our country is greater than its wealth or its 
size. The day maycome when this country will be obliged 
to look out for the interest of weaker nations. In order to 
meet our responsibilities we must have a fleet large enough 
to give us a perpetual guarantee of peace. 


< 
Light 


Lord, send thy light. 

Not only in the darkest night, 

But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 

Wherein my strained and aching sight 

Can scarce distinguish wrong from right— 
Then send thy light. 


Teach me to pray. 
Not only in the morning gray, 
Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me—but at high noonday, 
When pleasure beckons me away, 
Teach me to pray. 
—Constance Milman, in the Spectator. 
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Why They Don’t Read the Bible 


_ By the Rev. Henry Faville 

Some time ago I concluded to furnish my quota, to cur- 
rent Bible discussion. Accordingly, six sermons were 
planned. The topics were: The Origin of the Book; 
The Purpose of the Book ; The Prophecies of the Book ; 
The Miracles of the Book ; The Morals of the Book; The 
Inspiration of the Book 

The object of the course was to help thoughtful minds 
who were disturbed by modern criticism. 

In the midst of preparation it occurred to me that I was 
dealing more largely with literary theorists and apologists 
and critics of the Bible than with the class of men I wished 
to reach.- So I tried an experiment. I gave the minister 
a vacation, and turned newspaper reporter. I interviewed 
fifty men. I chose those outside of my own church and 
congregation, for the most part. Very few were professing 
Christians even. But all were prominent citizens and 
intelligent, successful, upright men. ‘Twenty-five were in 
business, twenty-five in the professions. Many of them 
were college graduates, and all of them would stand in the 
first ranks of society in any city of thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. I went to them personally with these two questions : 

1, In your judgment, has the Almighty had a relation 
to the Bible that he has not had to Shakespeare’s plays 
or to Webster’s Dictionary? 

2. Can we credit the miraculous to which the Bible 
seems to lay claim? 

Upon the average, three calls were made upon each 
before leisure was found that would warrant a clerical 
interview. But I was cordially received, and my questions 
were given respectful attention by every one. 

The answers I obtained, when summarized, are as follows : 

To the first question thirty-five answered yes, eight no, 
and seven were not settled in their judgment upon it. To 
psi second twenty answered yes, fifteen no, fifteen not set- 

ed. 

I found apparently no real antagonism tothe Book. All 
At the same time it 
was clear that these men, as a whole, were getting almost 
nothing from the Bible. It was not entering into their 
lives as a personal factor. Either they had slipped away 
from it or it had become sealed to them. There seemed, 
however, to be perplexity rathér than animosity in regard 
to it. 3 

The immediate results of these interviews were good. 
When the sermons were preached, most who had been in- 
terviewed were listeners. And the questioning was salu- 
tary. It led many of these men to an examination of their 
position. These interviews modified the material of the 
course somewhat also. The outline was the same, but the 
subject matter was sifted. 

And the reporter was instructed. When he was changed 
back into a minister, the minister had some new ideas as 
to the relation of the Bible to the busy, practical men of 
to-day. For these interviews often led to speaking of per- 
They gave the 
interviewer vistas of the mental processes of other men 
upon religious themes. 

And they finally led to this question: 

Cannot the Bible be made of more practical value to 
such men as these? 

I count them representative. Their relation to the 
Book is that of a large number of intelligent men without 
—and of some within—the Church. That means that, 
while seven-tenths still hold to the Bible as above other 
books, six-tenths either doubt or deny the supernatural in 
it. And to at least nine-tenths of such as I approached, 
the Book is neither a teacher or inspirer or comforter for 
this world, nor an authority for any other. 

Who is responsible for this? 

Certainly we cannot absolve the men themselves, 


Most could have a better relation than they do, if they 
would. We have to accept the fact that some love dark- 
ness rather than light. We know that others are not will- 
ing to do the will, hence fail of the doctrine. Still others. 
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are looking for a mechanical infallibility in the Word, and 
for a machine interpretation of it. Some would bring the 
Bible to their thought, instead of find its truth. But all 
need it. Can those who handle it as the Word of God 
make it more serviceable as the Word to men? 

Some suggestions and conclusions came from these 
interviews, which I gladly give to others. 

We have to accept the fact of a rising tide of independ- 
ent thought upon all religious questions. This is as true 
of the laity as of the clergy. And thought at first means 
disturbance. And this disturbance may mean decay for a 
time. Mr. Gladstone, speaking of a certain period of the 
past, says: “ The rise of intellect, sad and strange as this 
may sound, was the fall of piety.” Under like conditions, 
this will always be so. This result is being repeated 
to-day as regards the Bible. Thought upon it has loos- 
ened its hold upon many minds. But the remedy is— 
more thought. Present popular thought upon the Bible 
has far more of independency than of depth or breadth or 
Strength. | 

The Biblically submerged six-tenths have obtained what 
knowledge they have by absorption rather than by investi- 
gation. These men are full of business and professional 
cares. Their best energy is commanded by these. Little 
time or disposition is left to grapple with moral problems. 
As a result, few prominent men of affairs in our cities are 
applying themselves to ethics, either in politics or religion. 

Nevertheless, responsibility rests somewhere, which, if 
met, ought to prevent man from becoming what Mr. Drum- 
mond calls “ morally illiterate.” 

As regards the Bible, my belief, strengthened by these 
interviews, is this: Hope lies in the direction of a fear- 
less use of the rational process. More thought and a 
higher use of it alone will reach the class of minds I met. 
For this rational process has begun with them. But most 
of them were feeling the inevitable results of beginnings. 

I found this first, therefore: Almost without exception, 
they were questioning the details of the Book. They had 
not seen the scope of revelation. An intelligent man, 
reared in the Catholic Church, said this to me: ‘When I 
go by the voice of reason, I say the Bible is not inspired 
differently from Shakespeare’s plays ; but when I listen to 
the ‘ still, small voice,’ I say, it must be.” But practically he 
was an unbeliever in the Bible. He would say his reason 
made him so. But his difficulty was in the want of fusion 
between reason and faith. His training had kept him 
from seeing that the voice he heard was “still and small ” 
in order that it might not drown the voice of the rational 
man. He is one of many. And with such the rational 
process must go further. For, as Dr. Park once said, 
“The heart gives no unbroken peace to the man who 
thwarts his reasoning instinct.”’ 

My Catholic friend kept his reason fettered with bistori- 
cal details. I am convinced that a clear view of the sweep 
of revelation would set him, with many others, at liberty. 

I found miracles misunderstood also. Neither the real 
basis nor the final purpose of a miracle had been seen. 
Some dwelt upon scientific difficulties, others upon lack of 
evidence. But the relation of miracles to revelation as a 
whole had been but little thought of, and the bearing of 
miracle upon human character was wholly unstudied, and 
the philosophical basis of a miracle was wholly ungrasped. 

One gave his position upon the second question in these 
words: ‘‘I am considerably at sea. I know that a God 
can perform miracles, but I also know that miracles are 
the early concomitants of all new religions. I am there- 
fore sometimes inclined to think that they may have been 
added to Christianity by men, as they were to other relig- 
ions, that those who were not strong enough for meat might 
be attracted by the milk.” This man voiced the position 
of many. Here again the widening of the rational process 
is needed. \ 

. The purpose of revelation is to show the Father and to 
make men like him. When it is seen that the miracles of 
the Book have aided this purpose, it will not be necessary 
to charge them to the deceptive invention of man to keep 
them in accord with reason. 

Again, I found wrong ideas as to the real authority of the 
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Word. The Book was thought of mainly as a fence about 
human conduct. It was regarded as a digest of external 
law. To most it was simply an authority upon religion. 
Professor Fisher saystruly: ‘ It was not the Scriptures that 
made religion, but the religion that made the Scriptures.” 
Professor Ladd says as truly of its authority: “It ex- 
presses the right which the highest moral and religious 
truth has to satisfy the reason and to bind the conscience of 
men.” And Bishop Keble gives the deeper proof of its au- 
thority in these words: “ It is not merely probability which 
makes us certain, but probability as it is put to account by 
faith and love.” These finer and larger truths had not 
been realized by those whom I questioned. But I became 


convinced that, for the most part, these fifty men would 


seek the deeper proof in proportion as the rational author- 
ity of the Word was urged upon them. | 
But more than all else I found this true: Those wh 
doubted or denied the Bible had not used the key to its 
revelation. They had not taken the Great Personality 
into, their conceptions. Christ as the Life was wanting. 
The Book was simply a herbarium to them. It contained 
specimens of the past, but no living, fragrant flowers for 
the present. This, therefore, was my conclusion: To rein- 
state the Bible in intelligent, thoughtful, practical minds of 
our time, Christ must be presented as explanation and 
proof, center and circumference, of all revelation. And if 
those who present the Word to this generation are them- 
selves large enough in outlook, charitable enough toward 
beginnings of thought, broad enough in their conceptions 
of revelation, deep enough in their study of the super- 
natural, spiritual enough in their ideas of authority, and 
clear enough as to the relation of Christ to the entire ~ 
Word, in due time, “Why they don’t read the Bible” will 
be answered by—They do. 
La Crosse, Wis. 


How People Live 
X.—New England Farm Life 
By Clifton Johnson 


The editor was looking down from his window on the 
hurly-burly of a New York street. A visitor, his friend, 
was sitting close by, at the side of the editor’s desk. 

“ Well,” said the visitor, after a short silence, “ what’s 
the matter? Don’t you enjoy the view ?” 

‘‘ No, I do not,” was the reply. “At times I find the 
street with all its changes very interesting. But again I 
tire of the endless movement and rattle. I'll tell you of 
the wish that came into my mind just now. It was that I 
might retire to some little hillside farm in New England, 
and there, in the quiet, live out my days.” 

The visitor laughed. ‘ You would find plenty of the 
hillside farmers ready to swap places with you,” he said. 
“They get as tired of the quiet as you do of the noise.” 

‘Very likely I might, too,” remarked the editor. ‘“ And 
then it would come rather hard on one not used to it to 
get up at four o’clock every morning and milk eleven cows 
before breakfast.” 

“It would indeed,” said the visitor, and he laughed 
again. 
The sentiment recorded exists in many minds. Among 
city people of a literary or imaginative turn of thought farm 
life, seen through the mellow haze of distance, presents 
many elements of the ideal. Yet those who dream of it 
seem always to have lurking doubts as to the possibility of 
realizing their ideal. They never become farmers. I sup- 
pose those eleven unmilked cows stare them in the face 
and bar the way. ne, 

The truth is, he is a lucky man among New England 
farmers who has cows to the number of eleven. The 
majority are obliged to content themselves with from one 
to four or five. The large farms may keep a dozen, and 
an occasional milk farm may number its herd by the scores, 
but the average farmer keeps well within the units. 

As to the four-o’clock-in-the-morning bugbear, such un- 
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earthly hours may have been kept by the forefathers, but 
civilization has advanced a stage in the last genera- 
tion, and few farmers can now be found who are in the 
habit of poking about among the gray morning glooms at 
such an hour. In summer New England people rise 
between five and six. In winter they rise between six and 
seven. 

Exceptions to this rule are to be found in the milkmen 
and market-gardeners who supply the cities and large 
towns. The former are up in the neighborhood of three 
o’clock every morning in the year, from January to Decem- 
ber. Their customers want their milk in the early morning, 
and the milkman not only has to feed and milk the cows, 
but often has to drive many miles to reach his market. 


The purveyors of vegetables and small fruits are some of. 


them even earlier than the milkmen, and, in the season, if you 
live on the line of their route to the city, you may hear the 
slow rumble of their heavily laden wagons very soon after 
midnight. 

Then, too, most farmers make up occasional loads of 
produce for the market, and many have a regular day each 
week on which they go to the nearest large town to supply 
regular customers with butter, eggs, and other farm wares. 
Some laggards may not get started on these trips till the 
middle of the forenoon, but the thrifty farmer is up get- 
ting his work done and loading his wagon long before day- 
light. Sunrise sees him jogging along cityward. If the 
distance is not over seven or eight miles, he will get back 
early in the afternoon, and have time to do considerable 
work before supper-time. 

There is always a flutter of excitement about the house 
when, on his return, the team turns in at the home gate. 
The family is always glad to see him safe back again, and 
then there is the interesting problem of whether he has 
done the various errands the different ones intrusted him 
with, and whether he has done them right. 

“There comes pa,” says Mrs. Farmer, as she looks out 
of the window. ‘I do hope he thought to get the yeast- 
cake I forgot to tell him we wanted.” 

She goes to the door, and the rest of the family who 
were in the house go with her. Mr. Farmer calls out 
“ Hullo!” as he alights, and begins to unhitch. 

“ Did you get my bunnit at the milliner’s ?” asks the 
oldest girl. 

‘“‘ Yes,” is the reply, “ but it’s under the seat, and you 
can’t get it till I unload some o’ those things on back 
there.. I’ll get it when I get unhitched.” - 

The girl, to expedite matters, helps undo the harness 
and get the horse out of the shafts. Questions fly thick 
and interest is rife down to the smallest member of the 
household, who hopes he too has been remembered with 
a toy, perhaps, or, at the very least, with a stick of striped 
candy. 

Seeeetenalie Mrs. Farmer accompanies her husband to 
market, or one of the children goes with him. The younger 
ones have usually pleasure for their object. The older 
ones, when they go, have some serious interests in the 
shopping line to attend to, which they are afraid to trust t 
_ the head of the household. a 

Bedtime comes early. The milkman begins to nod 
directly after supper, and very probably falls asleep over 
the paper he is reading. In fact, he and the market- 
gardener can hardly sit in quiet ten minutes at any 
hour of the day without dropping off into a nap. 
There is enough of muscular labor in the life of most 
farmers’ families to make them, when evening arrives, 
not much inclined to mental activity. Unless visitors 
come in, evening is not a time of much conversation, 
and reading for any length of time is pretty sure to end in 
dozing. | 

When sleepiness begins to be overpowering, that is a 
sign it is time to retire, and the milkman, and the farmer 
who has to make an early start, disappear between seven 
and eight o'clock. The others follow as the inclination 


takes them. By nine o'clock, in most farm-houses, the last — 


light has disappeared and the night glooms have full sway. 
New England farm life has many interesting phases, and 
there are several distinct environments, each in itself a 
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study. First there is the village life of one of the valley 
towns, then that of its outlying hamlets whose public cen- 
ter is the little wooden school-house at the meeting of the 
roads. Again, there are the hill-town villages. “ Hill 
towns ” are those in the more tumbled and rugged regions 
of New England, and, though sometimes their chief vil- 
lages are in the valley of some little river, they are oftener 
on the rolling sweep of some big hill. These villages, too, . 
have their tributary hamlets, and their townships are dotted 
with numerous isolated farms. — 

The valley towns have the most thrifty look. They are 
characterized by beautiful lines of elms which arch the 
streets and embower the fine old mansions built seventy- 
five or one hundred years ago. It has become the com- 
mon habit of the people to look after the neatness of their 
own premises, and to take an interest and pride in the 
general neatness of the whole village. The buildings, as 
a rule, are kept in good repair, and when the house . 
approaches the borders of rustiness it receives a coat of 
fresh paint. 

Churches and public buildings are well cared for. In- 
deed, the appearance of a subscription paper which circu- 
lates with the object of raising money to modernize or 
beautify the sanctuary in some fashion or other is peren- 
nial. The horse-sheds in the rear of the church do not, 
however, receive a due share of public attention. They 
exist in a state of perpetual grayness and decrepitude. 


‘ They receive an occasional decoration of circus posters and 


patent medicine handbills, which, if it does not add to 
their zsthetic beauty, makes them more interesting and 
attractive to the children of the neighboring school-house. 
Speaking of the school-children, I may mention, in confi- 


dence, that some of the big “ bad boys” of that school yon- 


des have used these same sheds on their noonings to play 
cards in; yes, and to learn to smoke in. 

On the whole, these villages, with their two churches, 
their town hall and high-school building, and the two or 
three little stores and numerous well-kept farm-houses, 
impress one very pleasantly. Farmers rarely attain to 
affluence, yet there is a goodty proportion who attain to com- 
fort and are exemplars of a well-to-do thrift. On the other 
hand, many are burdened with mortgages that make life 
an unending struggle to win money enough to pay interest 
and taxes after providing for other expenses. There are 
many families who, in a humble way, live tragedies without 
themselves realizing it. ‘Those who do realize it and chafe 
under it make the tragedy more distressing still. 

The centers of the social life of the town are the church, 
the post-office and stores, and the tavern. There is much 
visiting between neighbors, and, if the question is asked 
what they talk about on these visits, I am afraid the answer 
would be, “‘ about the rest of the neighbors.” In itself 
the subject is not a bad one, but the treatment is apt to 
be one of gossipy curiosity and opinion-giving. Like the 
child who pulls the clock to pieces and then cannot put it 
together again, they tear down and do not construct. In 
good sized villages there is a division of families into a 
number of sets or cliques, each with a particular buzz of 
opinion and criticism of other people’s doings. In towns 
where there is more than one church—and, while most 
farming towns need but one, they usually have two or 
more—there is pretty sure to be a feud of more or less 
intensity between the different societies. ‘The gossip and 
the feuds, though they sometimes burst into fierce flaming 
and stir the whole community, only smolder ordinarily. 
Nor are the townspeople other than amiable and well- 
meaning, as a rule. Magazine, literary, and Chautauqua 
clubs have won a place in many neighborhoods, and have 
helped to raise the plane of thought. — 

The church is a subject of solicitous care for quite a 
group of its more actively disposed members, for it is no 
easy matter to keep the minister in bread and butter, and 
attend to the appeals of all the missions which look to 
them for help. Then there are the young who must be 
amused by special suppers and sociables, and every few 
years there comes the grand occasion of a revival in the 
church, when attendance is imperative every evening, or 
there is an installation, or those tan eel gathering 
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of all the missionary societies of a particular kind in the 
country in that church, All this means a good deal of 
work and activity. 

As to the stores, post-office, and tavern, the habit of loaf- 
ing in them is very easily formed. It begins with loitering 
there when on errands. Evenings and stormy days a 
group gathers in each of these places, and, as the fashion 

.is, they smoke and chew” and keep up a sleepy and inter- 
mittent conversation of combined news, opinion, and chaff. 
The hotel has, with the best families, a rather dubious rep. 
utation as a lounging-place; for it is there that liquors are 
sold, if the town has voted license, and a good many times 
when it has not voted license. The traveler through New 
England who stops at its taverns need not be surprised if, 
after breakfast, the landlord inquires in a confidential tone 
if he wouldn’t “like to take a little something.” Or let 
him sit by the stove in the bar-room through a rainy day 
and note the mysterious visits to a back room of the land- 
lord and this ore and that who have dropped in. There is 
an odor of whisky on the air when they return, and yet 
this is a no-license town ! | 

The outlying hamlets of the valley towns have each a 
somewhat separate life from that of the main village. 
They have their own summer picnics and Christmas-tree 
in the school-house, and their own literary circle, and often 
they have their own particular loafing-place for those 
whose taste runs in that direction. It may be a little 


store, or a grist-mill, or a ferry-house on the river-bank. © 


‘These hamlets and the scattered farms miss something of 
the activity of the larger villages, but they miss a good 
‘deal of pettiness as well, and the boys and girls are largely 
free from the influence of the idle rowdyism of a certain 
class of young fellows which is an element of the life of 
most towns. Those children who grow up in the comparative 
isolation of the smaller villages and more lonely sep- 
arate farm-houses often make the most effective men and 
women. If they are naturally endowed with a fair share 
of vitality and mental vigor, the fact that they are thrown 
on their own resources develops and brings out capability 
which the more favored, situations would have failed to 


do. 

In the hill towns, the farther from the centers of trade 
you get, the more marked is the rugged rusticity of the in- 
habitants. You find some very queer ones, but the people 
are by no means, as a class, like those shown on the stage 
or in the pictures of the funny papers. Neither is there 
wanting ability and culture, and of originality of thought 
and expression there is a great deal. They have an in- 
teresting dialect, too, which, however, is apt to be exag- 
gerated and caricatured in literature. Most of them talk 
slowly, and there is a nasal twang to the voice. Some 
call a cow a “caow,” and pronounce other words in like 
manner, but that is exceptional. When a word ends in 
ing, they are apt to drop the final g. Often get is “ git,” 
and you “yer” or “ye,” and well “wall;” “I did it” 
becomes “I done it,” and “he doesn’t go” “he don’t 
go ;” and there are many quaint exclamations and similes. 
Still, incorrect expression rarely runs to. extremes, and 
marked uncouthness is the exception. 

On the hills are many pleasant villages and numerous 
thrifty farms. There are also, it must be acknowledged, 
on the scant-treed and thin-grassed hilltops, many villages 
which approach forlornness, and everywhere through this 
country are the scattered homes which by their shabbiness 
make it plain that the struggle for existence is either not 
vigorously battled, or is against too great odds. Then the 
many deserted farm-houses falling to premature decay are 
a depressing feature. 

But if there are clouds, there are sunbeams too, and signs 
are not wanting that the low-water mark has been reached 
and that the tide of a more general prosperity is beginning 
to set back among the hills. With all its ruggedness the 
country is charming, and it has made a grand record in the 
men and women who have gone forth from it. True, there 
are plenty more who still long to go. It is not at all 
certain they would gain by it. For, as Thackeray says in 
the final sentences of “ Vanity Fair,” ‘ Which of us has his 
desire, or, having it, is satisfied ?”’ 
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The Gesture Language of South Italy 
ole By George H. Westley 


It may be said without hesitation that the Neapolitans 
possess the completest language of signs known to civiliza- 
tion. It must not be inferred from this, however, that the 
inhabitants of South Italy are of a particularly peaceful and 
unloquacious character. On the contrary, Naples has been 
called one of the very noisiest of cities. 

There is nothing the Neapolitan likes better than a chat. 
Whether in the market-place, the shop, at his own door, 
in the villa, the coffee-room, or on the train, he is ever 
ready to enter into conversation with any one who turns 
up, and in default of another listener he has even been 
noticed carrying on an animated conversation with him- 
self. It would almost seem, at first thought, that the 
people of this vicinity had invented their peculiar gesture 
language in order that they might carry on two conversa- 
tions at the same time, and thus indulge to the fullest ex- 
tent their inordinate garrulity. 

Notwithstanding all this, the deaf-and-dumb dweller in 
South Italy is perhaps the least to be pitied of any one 
thus afflicted in the whole world. Adept in his manual 
vernacular, he may buy and sell, receive and impart infor- 
mation, make love, or challenge his enemy, all without once 
feeling the need of the gift which Nature has denied him. 

It has been supposed that these gestures were once a 
secret speech which the lazzaroni used in order to shield 
themselves from the oppression of their social superiors. 
Whether this is so or not, it is undoubtedly employed by 
them to inform each other of the vulnerable points of their 
foreign visitors. 

A few of the simplest of these signs are known to every 
one who has resided a short time in the town, and they 
may frequently be seen even in the drawing-rooms. But 
how your cabman, for instance, manages to inform his 
friends en route that you have just come from the station, 
that you are going to private rooms in a certain district, 
that you have been here before, and that you are very close 
in money matters, is a mystery that cabmen alone can 
explain. That he does so, however, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt, as you may perceive from a contrast 
of your subsequent treatment with that of some fellow- 
traveler who was somewhat lavish of his cab-fare, and 
who is on his first visit. The latter facts being announced 
in every street through which they pass, he will be 
marked as the future prey of the everlastingly persistent 
lazzaroni. 

There are several gestures which every tourist to this 
part of Italy should have at his fingers’ ends. They are 
simple in their character, but will add greatly to the com- 
fort of his sojourn. For example, in most countries the 
shaking of the head means“ No.” To use that gesture 
here at those who are importunate either for your alms 
or your custom is to deliver yourself over to your torment- 
ors. In South Italy the shaking of the head never means 
“‘No,” but invariably, “I don’t understand you. What 
do you mean?” | 

Again, suppose you have made up your mind to walk 
You start off in high feath- 
er, but discover shortly that you are followed by a long 
procession of carriages and as many saddled donkeys, the 
drivers of which persist in pestering you for your patron - 
age. They well know, by experience, that by loud cries 
and continuous nagging foreigners may be driven into 
such a state of desperation that peace will be cheap at any 
price. 

Now, with a little knowledge of their signs all this dis- 
comfort may be avoided. The following graded formula 
I have never known to fail. When the cabmen scream at 
you, as they do at every one, do not look at them, but raise 
your chin slightly. That means “ No,’ and will some- 
times be sufficient. If they persist, however, shrug your 
shoulders, pout your lips, and elevate your chin more 
suddenly, still continuing your walk. That means “ Don’t 
trouble me.” It rarely fails, but if it should in your case 
you have still your trump card to play. You summon as 
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much ferocity into your. face as you can command, turn 


sharply on your persecutors, and draw your right ‘hand- 


with the back uppermost firmly from your throat to your 
chin in such a manner as to push out your beard, if you 
have one. What this gesture means, perhaps it is best 
not to inquire. Judging from its effect on the lazzaroni, 
it would seem to indicate a very forcible and even a bad- 
languaged desire to be let severely alone. 

In South Italy our method of beckoning is used as a 
means of salutation. There, when desiring a person to 
approach, one beckons with the finger-tips held downward. 
The verb “go” is expressed by holding the open hand, 
palm perpendicular, pointed in the intended direction, and 
shaking the hand up and down from the wrist. “To-day ” 
is indicated by closing all the fingers of the right hand 
except the index and pointing downward, making a slight, 
rapid movement of the hand up and down. “To-morrow ” 
is expressed by the same gesture, except that the up-and- 


down motion is more pronounced and done from the elbow | 


instead of from the wrist, as in the former case. 

There is one sign, peculiar almost to the verge of ab- 
surdity, that the tourist who goes shopping will neverthe- 
less do well to remember and use. If he thinks he is being 
overcharged—and it will be strange if he does not think so 
very often—he cannot do better than to put on his most 
knowing smile, insert the first two fingers of his right hand 
between his neck and his shirt-collar, and then ask with 
an easy laugh what the prices really are. The more re- 
spectable the seller the more pronounced must be the 
- gesture. This action signifies almost everything from 
‘‘ Do you take me to be a fool?” to “I don’t quite believe 
that story,” and I have seen it several times lead to a con- 
siderable reduction in prices. 

There is current in Naples a venerable story to the 
effect that a stranger present at a Cabinet council in that 
place, after witnessing some pantomime among the mem- 
_ bers, asked when business was going to begin. He was 
informed that business was over. 

‘¢ But nobody has said anything!” he exclaimed, in as- 
tonishment. | 

“True,” was the reply, “ but surely you observed what 
‘was going on ?” 

“T saw nothing,” he replied, “ except a few shrugs and 
grimaces, and the King signing hisname. You don’t mean 
to say you call that business ?” 

course,” was his guide’s answer. What’s the use 
of a long talk when we can express our meaning as well 
and more quickly by signs ?” 

This story, though undoubtedly an exaggeration, is really 
not so absurd as it may seem. I myself have seen a man 
near the top. of a house narrate entirely by gestures his 
day’s adventures to a friend on the opposite side of the 
street. It was, to be sure, rather a bald tale to me, though 
I could make out many of its incidents. To the man who 
was “listening,” however, the story, I have no doubt, was 
complete in all its details, and, to judge from his expres- 
sion, it was a most entertaining one. 


After the revolution of 1860 the native sdirri were re-. 


moved, and the police affairs of South Italy were carried 
on by the Italian carabineers, a remarkably fine body of 
men from the North. As the latter did not understand the 
signs of their southern brethren, this arrangement proved 
far from satisfactory, and was soon relinquished. The 


malefactors did just about as they pleased, and the cara- | 


bineers complained that they were unable to cope with a 
people who, by a gesture, a look, and a word, could hatch 
nefarious plots under their very noses. 

Love-making by signs is very general, the balconies with 
which the houses are supplied being particularly favorable 
for this practice. To express affection the right hand is 
drawn from the cheek-bone downward to the chin. The 
slower the movement the more deep and lasting is the im- 
pression supposed to be indicated. Love is also signified 
by passing the handkerchief lightly over the face. 

Very frequently, in cases where papa is inexorable or 
the young lady in a convent, the whole affair, including 
courtship and agreement and preparation to run away, is 
transacted by gesture alone. One of the contingencies of 
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such a courtsbip is illustrated in the following story, which 
I have every reason to believe is true. 

After a month of gesture-wooing, a gay young fellow 
one dark night waited at his fair captivator’s door with a 
carriage in which the loving couple were to elope. Sud- 
denly a gruff and unpleasant voice cried, “ Are you there ?” 
The lover looked toward the place whence the sound came, 


and recognized the speaker as the object of his balcony | 
affections. Her voice he had never before heard, and | 


probably never after, for he fled precipitately from the 
place, thoroughly disenchanted. 


A Woman’s Privilege 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
In Five Parts—V. 


Before Mrs. Champion had fully regained her composure, 


Mr. Champion came in, and, leaving his wife to offer what 


explanation she would, Katharine went out silently. 

So soon as she could speak connectedly, Mrs. Cham- 
pion poured out the whole story, which was listened to with 
more gravity than she liked. 

‘‘You are not going to say ‘I told you so,’ are you, 
James ?” she ended, anxiously. 

No; but, seriously, dear, you are intruding on Miss 
Maynadier’s confidence in a way that she has a right to 
resent deeply. It is abusing her kindness in staying here 


with you.” 


“But I only wanted to return it,” sobbed Mrs. Cham- 
pion. ‘“ Everything seems tobe going wrong. I can’t see 
why she won’t marry him. I do believe it’s only because 
of that miserable doctor idea she has.” | 

** Whatever it is, we cannot interfere. Don’t cry over it, 
Betty. Miss Maynadier knows what she is about, and we 
know none of the facts except by conjecture. At any rate, 
your machinations seem to work only inversely. And you 
really must promise me to keep those little hands of yours 
out of it all. It is as bad for you as for them.” 

Mrs. Champion promised in a subdued mood, and meant 
to keep her word. When Dr. Lynah came in, later in the 
day, she saw him look at Katharine’s grave, downcast 
face, then turn to her with a quick glance of anxious 
inquiry, and she even lowered her eyes lest — should 
answer despite wifely obedience. 

The visit was constrained and formal. Katherine spoke 
but little. Dr. Lynah was preoccupied and silent also. 
Mrs, Champion alone seemed natural, and she was acting. 

When Dr. Lynah rose to go, his face was as grave as 
Katharine’s. In his farewell he made no pretense at an 
ease which did not exist, but he paused at the door, turning 
to speak with his hand on the lock. 

‘‘Tf Mrs. Champion will spare you to me for the even- 
ing, Miss Maynadier, I should be very glad. There is to 


be a concert to-night which I know you will enjoy, if 


you will consent to go.” 

Mrs. Champion’s lips opened for an eager word of 
urging, but she choked it down. Katharine turned her 
face slowly toward Dr. Lynah. Her eyes were full of 
thought and honestly transparent. He answered their 
look by returning a step, speaking te with a kind of 
proud significance : 

‘“‘T beg that you will consent.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Katharine, slowly, ‘“‘ I shall be very glad.” 

Mrs. Champion moved impatiently at the grave accept- 
ance. As Dr. Lynah thanked Katharine in the same 
manner, again moving away, she glanced anxiously from 


one to the other, and then, with a little gesture of her 


hands, as if throwing off invisible bonds, she raised her- 
self on her pillows to call him back to her. 

‘‘T want to thank you for relieving me of Katharine for 
a whole evening,” she said. ‘“ She’s such a disciplinarian, 
she won’t let me do ever so many things that you would, 
for instance.” 

‘* What kind of things do you want to do, for instance ?” 
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asked Dr. Lynah, smiling at herindulgently. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
may be stern too.” 

“‘ If I tell you before her, she will persuade you that they 
are imprudent. MayI whisper to you what I have set 
my heart on having this evening? Shall you mind, Kitty ?” 

Katharine could but smile her consent, and, glancing 
toward her for pardon, Dr. Lynah bent his tall figure 
over the bed; but Mrs. Champion drew him down to her 
_ with a nervous hand on his arm, raising her face until her 
whispering lips were close to his ear. 

“Don’t argue with Kitty,” she implored ; “‘ make love to 
her. It’s your only chance.” 

Dr. Lynah rose with a start. He seemed to stand 
breathless, but as he looked down again at Mrs, Cham- 
pion he laughed. She was too small to be impertinent. 

“‘T am very indulgent to you, Mrs. Champion, but wasn’t 
that a little audacious ?” 

Katharine could not help smiling also at his expression 
of mingled amusement and reserve. 

‘“‘ What is it, Betty ?” she asked, anxiously. 
real genius in inventing imprudences.” 

“‘Was that imprudent, Dr. Lynah?” asked Mrs, Cham- 

ion. 
¥ “‘T cannot pretend to decide,” he answered, and, point- 
edly refusing further discussion, he went from the room. 

Since entering the hospital, Katharine had walked out 
for fresh air only, and then wore a long cloak over her 
nurse’s uniform. On this evening, for the first time in weeks, 
she laid her garb aside for the dress of the world, but it 
was with a reluctant feeling, as if she were unbuckling part 
of her panoply of defense. When, standing before her 
mirror, she saw herself reflected there in costume no less 
becoming, but such as any woman not set apart might 
wear, a strong impulse made her pause and turn to her 
desk, taking out and reading over a letter which she had 
received a few days before. 

It was from her chief at the old hospital, who wrote to 
ask regarding her plans for the future. He spoke with a 
deeper conviction than ever of her ability, urging her to 
remember that she was imperiously called to the profession 
she wished to adopt, not only by her own manifest talent, 
but by the hope of aiding her weaker sisters in example. 
The words were not lacking in eloquence. 

Katharine arose from reading them stirred and strength- 
ened. She slipped the letter into her pocket, and carried it 
with her as a kind of talisman when she left the hospital 
with Dr. Lynah. 

The musical evening was as uneventful as Katharine 
knew it would be. It was only when they stepped out into 
the darkness again, and Dr. Lynah suggested that they 
should walk to the hospital, that the nervousness of expec- 
tation seized her. Nevertheless, she laid her hand on his 
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offered arm, acquiescing quietly. Perhaps she plunged | 


a little abruptly into the subject of their common protégé, 
Johnson, and her hopes and plans for his future, founded 
on the knowledge that he had ties which still held in part ; 
_ but, whatever was her motive to begin with, Katharine’s 
heart was honestly in the effort, and she had become her 
usual earnest self, absorbed in the interests of others, 
when she was suddenly struck back into consciousness 
by the discovery that Dr. Lynah was laughing. 

“Forgive me,” he said, penitently, as she stopped in the 
midst of a sentence. “I was only laughing at myself, 
however. I am afraid I have been using Johnson a little 
as a means to an end, and now to have my means turned 
into a shield against my end does strike me as the irony 
of fate.” 

Katharine caught her breath audibly and waited. 

“‘ How long has it been, Katharine? It could not have 
begun before the first time I saw you, I suppose. Do you 
know what were the first words I ever heard you speak ? 
I can remember them, every one, and every look and ges- 
ture with them. I was at a formal dinner where some one 


told a brutal hearsay story of an old surgeon, and I saw a 
girl at the far end of the table lean forward, her face all 
glowing. I thought her eager eyes the loveliest part of her 
until I heard her speak. All she said was this: ‘ You will 
be glad to learn that cannot possibly be true. I have 
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worked under him for months, and I know he would be 
incapable of brutality.’ That was all, dear,and yet in that 
same moment you marched into my heart with colors fly- 
ing and no resistance.” 

Ah, the subtle sweetness of these memories! They 
curled about Katharine’s heart and found a hearing 
against her will. The elaborate arguments she had pre- 
pared were impossible as a reply. | 

She felt for the letter in her pocket, and drew it out, 
grasping it as an anchor. Without comment of her 
own, she repeated its stirring call to Dr. Lynah, who lis- 
tened silently, then took the letter from her and held it in 
his hand as if weighing it. 

“ And you are comparing our two propositions,” he 
said; “this offering you a prominent position before the 
eyes of the world, and the other only that of being the 
whole world in the eyes of one man. It is a contrast. 
Do you think me presumptuous, Katharine ?” 

“No, not exactly presumptuous. Willfully blind, per- 
haps. I cannot follow your line of argument.” 

“T have but one argument, dearest, and that I think 


you understand. I love you and I want you.” 


“I meant that you underrate woman’s ability,” said 
Katharine, hastily. | 

But Dr. Lynah again refused to lift the gauntlet. 

“‘ Suppose for the time that I agree with you,” he said. 
“ We will waive argument. Let me yield you everything, — 
even the possibility of your far outstripping me in the race, 
and then, I still deliberately ask you to sacrifice all. Did 
I love you a fraction less dearly than I do, I would have 
no right to ask this, and you no right to grant it, unless— 
what the violets on your bosom have taught me to hope 
be true.” | 

‘ But you have no real belief in such an equality,” said 
Katharine, desperately clinging to the old refuge. 

“IT am caring only for what I once believed I had, an 
what you alone can give me,” he answered. : 

Katharine no longer evaded the question. 

“‘T see my grave mistake now,” she said. ‘I should 
have left the hospital at once. In spite of the pressing 
circumstances, my staying was all wrong.” 

“ No, not until after to-day. I can see that the position 
now is untenable, and therefore, unless this open question 
for the world is to become a closed one for us, I shall 
myself leave the hospital. I have arranged with Dr. 
Saye. My vacation dates from the early morning, if I will, 
or rather if you will, it so. But, dear, remember, suffering 
humanity cannot be crying out in need of you more long 
ingly than I.” 3 

Always, when speaking to her directly, there was the 
change of an underlying feeling in his manner, and 
Katharine had become too miserably aware that some- 
thing within her own heart would wake in uncontrollable, 
swift reply. 

It was this rather than his words which pow sapped her 
strength and drew her answer in an agonized whisper from. 
her lips. 

“‘T cannot—you know that I cannot. 
it, if for my sake alone.” | 

“'To-night shall end it,” he answered, earnestly. “It is 
again for you to choose between us—between your love 
and your lover, your work and me.”’ 

He bent suddenly, covering her hand with his. 

‘*‘ Katharine, you love me. I know it, you know it.” 

Although she might quail for the moment, Katharine 
— no coward. She raised her white face and quivering 
ips. 
Yes,” she said, miserably, “I love you.” 

He bent over her, drawing her closer, but she withdrew 
from him. 

“No!” she exclaimed. “I am not yielding. Not if it 
must mean to throw aside the life to which I am called and 
for which I know I am best fitted. Your prejudices are 
unshaken, but so is my resolution. All this we have gone 
through before, and before time proved to me that I 
decided for my highest happiness. I have been happy, 
and I shall be again when this passes.”’ eo 

“Love !” he cried, tenderly, “dear love, test yourself 
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well, and be very sure that you are not sacrificing substance 
to shadow. If you love me now, it is not as before. Now 
- you will find that you are not formed to forget. For my- 
self, I shall not attempt it. Where I failed before I should 

ain.” 

“You say this,” cried Katharine, passionately—“ you 
say this, and yet you will not yield an inch for my sake.” 

“‘ No, not the sixteenth part of an inch in the direction 
you mean, and, as you say, for your sake. Don’t tempt 
me, Katharine. It would be fatally easy to accept your 
terms and let our married life and your profession fight it 
out together. Knowing your heart as I do, I could be 
sure which would go to the wall. We should live to see 
my prophecies of failure fulfilled, one by one, your high 
hopes and ambitions broken, and with them the spirit 
which feeds them. It might be possible for some, but not 
for the woman I want as my wife. No, it must be coming 
to me freely, as cold waters to a thirsty soul, or sending me 
empty-handed away. Which is it to be, dear—go or stay !” 

They had reached the hospital building, although, in 
their absorption, neither had been conscious of its nearness. 
Now, as the door opened for the exit of a late visitor, the 
light from the hall poured out over the two figures. Recog- 
nizing them, the hall-boy held ‘open the door for their 
entrance. Katharine stepped into the brightly lighted 
hall as into a refuge, but, as Dr. Lynah followed her, the 
boy stopped him, saying that he had a message to deliver 
from Dr. Saye, who desired to know if Dr. Lynah were 
going away in the morning. 

“Tf so, he wishes me to return this case to you, and if 
not, I am to keep it, and he will take it back in the morn- 
ino” | 


waited for areply. | 
_ Dr. Lynah paused, then turned and looked at Katha- 
fine. 
‘“‘ What do you advise?” he asked, deliberately. ‘ Shall 
I be needed here ?” 
For a moment Katharine’s indignation at his insistence 
swept away all other feeling. ‘I have no advice to offer,” 


she answered, moving away. She saw Dr. Lynah instantly © 


stretch out his hand for the case, saw it given into his 
keeping, and realized with a sudden chill that in the action 
all power of decision was passing out of her hands, and 
forever. Ashe rejoined her she glanced up at him quickly, 
but could read nothing from his grave face. The power 
of resistance which had supported her seemed ebbing from 
her. 

She turned her face toward him helplessly. Almost 
without her conscious volition, her lips formed the word 
«* Stay!” and in its utterance she fled from him to lock her 
door on herself and her swelling heart, which she felt had 
become as a separate part of her with which she had 
wrestled and been overthrown. 
of her own room she was still held breathless and in the 
power of her triumphant conqueror within, beating its 
tumultuous pzan of victory. She opened the throat of 
her gown, the closeness of which stifled her, but, still op- 
pressed, half sobbing, she sank into a chair, her face buried 
in her hands. 

The minutes passed.in miserable fear and uncertainty, 
doubting her future, her happiness, and, most of all, her- 
self. She was roused at last by a knock at the door, and, 
rising to open it, found the sleepy bell-boy, who gave her 
an envelope and retired, yawning, with the indifference of 
those doomed to carry the sealed-up interests of others. 
Katharine recognized the handwriting, and it was with a 
desperate sensation of being bound and caged that she 
opened the cover. 

There were only a few lines within. Her hand trem- 
bled as she held the paper to the light to read these words : 

‘‘] was ungenerous, and my treasure would be but dust 
and ashes in my grasp, won unfairly. Rest easy, sleep 
well: you are as free to-night as I am yours wholly, as 
never before, and forever.” 

Katharine dropped the unsigned words in her lap with 
_ a rush of gratitude for their tender chivalry, and a woman’s 
wonder at their delicate comprehension of herself. Her 
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The boy held out an instrument-case as he ended, and — 


In the grateful solitude 
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heart beat with a soft regularity asthe strain relaxed. The 
sense of bondage was gone, and, with it, half of its ter- 


rors. Still, her last waking thought was gratitude to her 


lover for her freedom—a gratitude which perhaps led to 
her falling asleep with the letter which liberated her 
clasped in her hand. 

But peaceful slumber was not for Katharine that night. 
Before she was fairly in dreamland she was roused by a 
hand on her shoulder and the night nurse’s startled voice 
in her ear summoning her to Mrs. Champion’s bedside. 

Whether Betty had contrived to fulfill her threat of impru- 
dence in her watchful friend’s absence, Katharine had no 
time to discover. She reached her patient to see at a 
glance that there was not a2 moment to waste in inquiry 
as to Cause. 

Through some accident a complication had arisen which 
could be prevented from becoming serious only by instant 
and fearless action. 

When Dr. Lynah arrived in answer to his hasty sum- 
mons, there was but little left for him to do. He reviewed 
the situation with sharp decision, to find the conditions 
under a skillful control, and the actual danger already 
averted. | 

He indicated to Katharine his wish that she should 
retain her position, aiding her only as an assistant, 
watching her throughout keenly and with a new expression 
growing on his face. | 

At last order was fully restored, and, so soon asall pain 
and possible danger ended, the patient dropped peacefully 
asleep, as irresponsible a little being as the Potter’s hands 
ever molded from the clay. 

Katharine and Dr. Lynah stood in the sitting-room dis- 
cussing the accident, with what it might have involved, in 
low, grave tones. | 

As they did so, Katharine realtzed that a foretaste of 
her ambition had come to her. Dr. Lynah was consulting 
with her as with a brother surgeon, listening respectfully to 
her opinions, even modifying his own once when they 
differed. 

She was attaining that which she had most desired, and 
in the attainment found herself strangely dissatisfied, rest- 
lessly looking for something far different, which she felt 
slipping away from her more irretrievably each moment. 

* And now,” said Dr. Lynah, earnestly, “ it is but fair to 
tell you that I at last recognize the injustice I have done 
to you. It is needless to add in what way.” 

Katharine looked up inquiringly. | 

‘‘ T know of no injustice,” she answered, quickly. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, I have been unjust. I have thought 
that you overrated your powers and your talent. After 
to-night, I: must acknowledge both as freely as you could 
wish. Dr. Saye himself could not have shown a finer 
grasp, a keener insight.” | 

‘‘ As I could wish,” repeated Katharine, absently. 

There was admiration, respect, almost enthusiasm, in his 
tones, but her ear, attuned to the old tenderness in his 
voice, knew that there was a subtle change. What she 
had ever found there before was lacking. By the loss she 
weighed its value, and, weighing, found all else suddenly 
shrink. She thrust aside the suggestion, but again it in- 
truded. 

A memory of Johnson’s emotion as he bent over the 
violets, of Betty’s changing face as her husband met her at 
the hospital gate, flashed vividly through her brain. She 
saw again the strong soul conquered by something stronger 
yet, the weak soul finding the support it needed even in 
the fear of death. | 

What was shadow for herself, what substance ? 

All former relative values seemed shifting bewilderingly. 
In the turmoil of her mind she longed unspeakably for 
some touchstone in which she might trust. Her own 
judgment was gone. The sharp struggle drew the color 
from her cheeks and filled her eyes with trouble. She 
stood with her hand resting on the table for support, her 
sensitive face raised as if listening, but Dr. Lynah’s words 
of generous praise fell dully on her ear. 

‘“‘ And now, after seeing with my own I can doubt 


no longer,” he was saying. ‘I must bow before an ability 
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so beyond question, and with that my views must, of neces- 
sity, be modified.” 

He paused, and, looking at her thoughtfully, added, more 
slowl y— 

‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me.” 

Katharine started violently, her wish fulfilled. Nature 
had granted thetouchstone. A quick color surged up over 
her face and throat, sweeping away the scientist and leav- 
ing only the woman. She stretched out her hands with a 
gesture of appealing protest. 

“No,” she cried, passionately, “ not at this price. You 

were right. For me, the two lives are impossible.” 

He caught her hands in his, bending towards her his 
eager, questioning face. 

‘‘Do I understand you, Katharine? do you understand 
yourself? There must be no mistake this time.” 

‘There was none before. Then I cared more for my 
work than for anything on earth. But now—” 

_ Her voice dropped and her eyes fell. | 

“You were right in every way. It is not as before. I 
could not again forget.” 

‘‘ At last, Katharine, at last!” 

He was lifting the hands he held, covering them with 
kisses. He gathered them to his breast and held them 
closely. His gaze fastened with searching tenderness on 
her lovely and beloved face, he could afford to doubt. 

‘“‘ Be sure, dear love,”’ he entreated ; “‘ be very sure. Can 
this other repay you for all that you will lose? Can you 
be content?” 

She raised her honest eyes to his. 

‘“‘ How can I tell?’ she answered, simply. “I only know 
now that I cannot live without it, cost what it may.” 

Those soft, steady eyes, wise as Lilith’s and innocent as 
Eve’s, filled him with a kind of tender compunction. 
He bent over her suddenly with an inarticulate protest, 
sheltering her as from himself. 

But the words were never spoken. 

Her lifted face was too near his, and he forgot, and 
Katharine missed nothing. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator remembers, when a small boy, becoming infatu- 
ated with a flashy story paper, or rather with one of the stories 
it contained. The parental vigilance having discovered the for- 
bidden fruit, the matter was candidly discussed, with as much 
calmness as the exciting nature of the subject would admit. The 
father argued that the story was absurd, impossible, and the 
product probably of some opium-eate1’s imagination ; the son 
brought forth his school geography and sought to prove the 
truth of the story by locating the scene, and contended that the 
events narrated were then taking place, and that the paper re- 
ceived the chronicle, written by the noble young hero himself, in 
weekly installments from the scene of action! The matter ended 
in the Spectator’s disillusionment. And now, so many years 
after, he has just had one of his manhood’s illusions on the same 
subject dispelled. He had accepted the opium-eating theory of 
authorship. But recently he met, at a friend’s house, two appar- 
ently solid and matter-of-fact citizens, who talked on such sub- 
jects as genealogy, the rights of property, and evolution, with 
intelligence and judgment; on their leaving, what was the 
Spectator’s astonishment to hear his host say, incidentally, “ Mr. 
Brown makes a good living for his family by writing the comic 
stories for the ‘Terrors of America,’ while Mr. Green is the 
author of ‘ The Wizard of Wizam’ and other popular stories of 
the lurid type.” 


The Spectator had in his later years concluded, without inves- 
tigation, that the sort of fiction spoken of must necessarily be 
the work of Bohemian writers alone; but the fact may well be 
that men and women of sense and intelligence are occasionally 
drawn into this sort of writing by the superior rewards it offers 
for comparatively easy work. Given a degree of intelligence, 
imagination, and facility of expression, what difficulties lie in the 
path of the writer who aims to supply the demand for the high- 
est fiction ; what years of waiting ; what faint financial recogni- 
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tion except for the luckiest ones! On the other hand, the writer 
with these qualifications, who yet feels himself possessed not of 
genius but only of talent for fiction-writing, remembers that 
“ Ned Buntline” was the one American author who received 
$50,000 a year for his “ literary ” work; that no great art, but 
only plenty of exciting incident and dialogue, is required in this 
kind of fiction; that more people read the story papers than the 
novels, and the sensational novel than the unsensational one ;. 
and so the choice is made, perhaps weakly but with apparent 
worldly wisdom, along the line of greatest profit and of least 
resistance. The Spectator would feel a little more optimistic 
if his later illusion as to the habits and character of all of these 
writers had been left inviolate; but, after all, is not the consol-. 
ing thought legitimate that respectable writers will inevitably 
elevate the standards of this kind of fiction, and inculcate better 
ideas of life and more wholesome morals among their readers 
than would those whose character and life are disreputable ? 

American women are disposed to think that they are pecul- 
iarly afflicted by the servant question, and that in some happier 
clime—notably England—mistresses never have any trouble 
with their help. It may be that servants in the employ of the 
“old families” in England are very tractable and helpful in 
their way, knowing thoroughly the duties of their place and the 
whims and peculiarities of their employers. To Americans, 
however, there is much in the English system of domestic man-. 
agement which would prove very galling. A friend of the Spec- 
tator’s recently related her experience during a visit to a great 
English house where more than a score of household servants 
were employed. In this mansion even the sleeping-rooms were 
magnificent ; one of the handsomest of them, hung with rare 
tapestries and filled with exquisite carved-wood furniture, was 
occupied by the Spectator’s friend, and was called the “ Queen 
Anne chamber.” This great room was occasionally chilly in | 
the morning ; and the modus operandi of getting the fire started 
in the open fireplace was as follows: First, the bell near the 
huge high bed was rung; this bell communicated with the but- 
ler’s quarters below; the butler announced to one of his male 
assistants that “the bell in the Queen Anne chamber had 
rung ;” it was this person’s business to inform my lady’s maid 
that her mistress required her; the maid repaired to the Queena 
Anne chamber and inquired what was wanted; being told that 
the fire was to be lit, she sets out to find some one to do it; for,. 
though the fire needs only a match to be touched to it, my 
lady’s maid would cut off her right hand before she would use 
it in performing such a menial office; she informs the head 
housemaid of the situation; and the head housemaid—who 
would suffer decapitation before she would do the work herself 
—orders one of her supernumeraries to ascend to the Queen. 
Anne chamber and perform the requisite service; and so at 
last the match is struck and the fire burns. During all this. 
time-consuming circumlocution the guest endeavors to possess. 
her soul in patience, meanwhile reflecting on the advantages 
of the American system which employs fewer servants but. 
expects them to work for their wages without going through 
any roundabout nonsense. 


“ But why didn’t you get up and strike that match yourself?” 
asked the Spectator. ‘ Because within an hour the story would 
have gone all through the house that Miss ——- was a parvenu,. 
who was willing to light her own fire, to perform an office that 
many of the servants would not do, and that she must be a 
very ‘ignoble specimen of her race, merely pretending to be one 
of the ‘quality.’” “That,” said the Spectator’s democratic 
informant, ‘is what I call the tyranny of English servants. You 
can never have things done in your way. They must be done 
in accordance with traditional custom, and any departure from 
these antiquated ways calls forth the contempt and disrespect 
of the servant class. An English mistress has not nearly so 
much freedom as an American one, and it takes twice as many 
people to do her work, and twice as long a time, as in America.”’ 
All of which is submitted for the edification of American women 
whose troubles in dealing with their help are heightened by the 
thought that “ ‘on the other side’ they do those things so much: 
better, you know.” 
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~The Home 
The Sure Basis 


The foundation of friendship is faith; without faith 
profession of friendship is a farce. But how many good 
women who have a certain intellectual sympathy or moral 
_ affinity will profess friendship, exchange confidences, and 
yet this relation will be broken without question or explana- 
' tion because one of the two has unconsciously, uninten- 
tionally, offended against the other ; the whole past wiped 


out, so far as the future is concerned, because there was 


no foundation under a structure that outwardly bore evi- 
dence of solidity. Faith is the foundation of life. The 
lack of it robs life of beauty and hope. 

To conclude that one who has professed friendship, 
shown affection, would deliberately do that which would 


annoy, much less injure, one or one’s work, is a proof that 


the relation is a false one, and that there is cause for grati- 
tude in the accident which reveals the false tenure that 
has held the two. | 
The misery of social life finds its root here. The lack 
of faith in people leads to inward doubts, false conclusions, 
petty jealousies, and gossip. It is this that leads to what 
is told in the ear being proclaimed from the housetop. 
The pity of it, that men are constantly making their esti- 
_ mates of each other from the lowest, not the highest, mo- 
ment of contact! We acknowledge that a healthy soul 
must dwell in a sound body, and think we have made great 
advances over our grandfathers, and yet in social life the 
mood of the moment, due to worries, to toothache, to 


an unsuitable gown, will change the relation that has actu- 


__ ally progressed to terms of endearment. 

If one did not believe in the evolution of man, he would 
give up in despair, disgust. But we are forced to see up- 
ward growth in men, in families, in circles. Larger knowl- 
edge of men proves that the better, not the baser, motives 
control men in life. The integrity of the individual com- 
pels belief in the mass. Comprehension of our relation 
to the world and its work puts us in a position where our 
estimates are truer, finer, juster. 

Faith is based on knowledge, not ignorance; on years, 
not moments; on love, not words; on the trend of the 
individual life, not on the eccentricity of the moment. 

The parting of two human souls who have held on their 
way together for even a little time is not a light mat- 
ter. Friendship, like matrimony, is not to be entered into 
unadvisedly or carelessly, but, having been entered into, 
it is too sacred to be severed thoughtlessly or hastily. Nor 
will it be if it rests on the only foundation that gives it the 
right to exist—Faith. 

% 


The Unadjustable Scale 
_ By Rachel Dunkirk 


“ Kittie, I tell you, I never was made for society.” 

‘“‘ And yet you love people.” 

“Yes, Idolove people. I love to watchcrowds. I love 
conversation—that is, when it is conversation; but the 
thing that troubles me is the appearance of deceit that is 
forced constantly upon the attention. What do women 
mean by holding apparently the closest intimate relation 
before the world, and yet permitting themselves to criti- 
cise the very women with whom they are intimate? Is it 
true that women are false? I rebel the moment I ask the 
question, for I know so many who are true, loyal, ideal 
friends, to whom you can turn with any difficulty, knowing 
that they wil] answer truly any question you put to them ; 
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and yet there are so many women whom I want to believe 
true, who will not permit it. 

“IT tell you, Kate, the trouble is that many women lack 
mental dignity. They want the apparent adulation of the 
people whom they meet; and then, again, I cannot help 
but believe that at the moment they are true. Did'I ever 
tell you an experience I had when I was about sixteen 
years old, with a woman whom I loved with the whole 
power of my being? No human being will ever influence 
my life as she did for two years. To have her disapprove 
of anything I said, or thought, or wore; to have her dis- 
approve of any friend or person for whom I expressed ad- 
miration, meant that I dropped them absolutely, unques- 
tioningly. 

‘‘T read only the books of which she approved. I lived 
an echo, and she thoroughly enjoyed it. She played upon 
me constantly ; I believed just what she said of me was 
true. Why, I wore a hat a whole winter that I hated, that 
made me perfectly wretched when I had it on my head, be- 
cause she approved of it. At last I went to live with her 


—this peerless, truthful creature who represented my idea 


of all that was perfect. I know I shall never love a man 
as I loved that woman. One Saturday morning we sat 
sewing ; the bell rang, and the maid brought up acard ; she, 
in face and manner, in every way, indicated her impatience 
at the interruption, and I sympathized with her. She 
went down-stairs, and I heard her say in the most cordial 
voice, ‘Oh, I am so glad to see you,’ and then I heard two 
kisses. Kate, I never recovered from that. The -idol 
was not shattered, but it was so thoroughly cracked that it 
had to be handled with the greatest care, and to-day I look 
at that woman in astonishment that she ever could have 
influenced me as she did. Now I know her purpose was 
to be truthful. 

“T will tell you one trouble with you: you make no 
allowance for what the French would say was the small 
change of society. You take life in too serious a mood ; 
you ought to be flippant; not exactly flippant—I will take 
that word back—but you ought to be willing to be indiffer- 


ent half the time and not look at us all with such dead 


earnestness. Now, the other day, when Mrs. Blank asked 
me if I thought her hat was becoming, I do not think I 
told a lie when I said to her that it was a pretty hat, and 
yet you, having heard me say I never saw her wear so un- 
becoming a hat, would have drawn the conclusion that I 
was untruthful. The hat, as a hat, was pretty, but it was 
not pretty for her. I did not take the trouble to explain 
to her any further than that I considered the hat a pretty one, 
and yet you, with your morbid attitude, it seems to me, 
would have immediately concluded that I was untruthful. 
I tell you, Kate, to live in this world you have got to live 
two lives—one where you reveal your own self to the few 
whom you permit to come into your inner life, and the few 
to whom you open your soul’s door; but for the world at 
large you must be willing to accept the pennies, the nickels, 
and the dimes. In managing your money, you know you 
really treasure up the gold coins, though it would be 
very inconvenient were there no basér metal in circulation. 
And so with society ; it must have small coins for conven- 


ience, and it is not wise to stop and weigh each coin and 


study it as though it were a thing that was to become a 
part of your life. 

‘‘ Live your life as near to your own ideal as you can, but 
be patient, or non-observant of the rest of us when in our 


baser moods. We may be ill. Do not keep your scalesalways 


adjusted, ready to weigh us at the unconscious moment.” 


% 


Through the generosity of Marshall Field the Chicago 
Historical Society has secured a most valuable collec- 
tion of papers. These comprise eight large volumes of 
letters and autograph drafts of letters of James Madison, 
General John Anderson, Minister to France during the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson ; Joseph Jones, Virginia’s represen- 
tative to the Continental Congress ; and one large volume 
of letters of Edmund Randolph. These letters relate to 
matters connected with the Continental Congress and the 
War of 1812, andare addressed to different persons. A bill is 
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now pending before the New York Legislature to appro- 
priate money for their purchase. Representatives of vari- 
ous libraries have been negotiating for them, but the 
prompt action of Mr. Field secured them for the Chicago 
Historical Society. 


A Woman’s Business Enterprise 


There recently was organized in New York a Profes- 
sional Women’s League, with Mrs. A. M. Palmer as Presi- 
dent. The object is to bind together women engaged in 
the] dramatic, literary, and musical professions to secure 
the best service when they need service, as well as to give 
assistance to those in the professions who need assist- 
ance, by finding work for them. Each member of the 
League, in addition to her annual dues, is required to 
sew three days in the sewing-room, or send a substitute, 
or pay $1.50 for each day of her absence. She must con- 
tribute articles to an Exchange, which will be modeled 
after the usual Woman’s Exchange, but will give particular 
attention to the wants of the members of the League. 
Life membership in the League will cost $50. A Chicago 
woman, commenting on that most enterprising and progress- 
ive city, said that the reason the women of the West had 
made a position for themselves was because they were 
organized professionally. There seems to be a certain 
reason for such organization. The tendency of all pro- 
fessions is to cause those practicing or working in them to 
drop into a rut which is neither healthful nor mentally 
stimulating. Meeting other women engaged in the same 
lines tends to broaden the interest and sympathies, pro- 
duce pleasant companionship, and in the end elevate the 
profession. It is a great pity that a large city like New 
York does not boast a Woman’s Building, centrally located, 
in which rooms could be hired by large or small bodies of 
women where they might meet informally and arrange for 
meeting friends. 

_ This building should have in it a lunch-room where 
other than the distinctively feminine lunch could be 
secured. The proposed Woman’s Building will answer 
this purpose largely. This building will be the property 
of a stockholding company which will be known as the 
Woman’s Apartment-House Company. Shares are sold 
at $25 each, provided $200,000 is subscribed, that being 
two-thirds of the entire capital stock. The projectors of 
this enterprise mean to make this building meet the needs 
of the educated, self-supporting women of New York, both 
as a home and asa shelter for their social organizations in so 
far as that is possible. This building will be provided with 
a lunch-room for the residents, and, under certain restric- 
tions, for outsiders. The building will be ceptrally located 
and will meet the needs of a large body of the community 
of women workers. Rents will be from $3.50 per week 
for one room, upward, and there will be suites of rooms. 
The entire necessary amount, as has been stated before, 
has not been subscribed, but the impulse lately given to 
the movement will doubtless result in the selling of the 
' required amount of stock before midsummer. To quote 
from the circular : 

“ The plan proposes a fire-proof building 100x100 feet in 
size, nine stories in height, to be arranged in single rooms 
and apartments of from three to five rooms, with dining- 
rooms, restaurant, and studios. The estimate of cost of 
_ land and building, as given by the architect, is $300,000. 

‘“‘It is proposed that two-thirds of this sum shall be 
raised by subscriptions for stock and one-third by mort- 
gage upon the property. Stock to be issued in shares of 
$25 each, in order to enable women who wish to become 
tenants to take shares in the building enterprise.” 

How much the women of New York City want this 
building, how far they are familiar with the success attend- 
‘ing investment in somewhat similar buildings in other cities, 
will be shown by the way in which they respond to the oppor- 
tunity to forward a good scheme which will certainly prove 
a safe investment. Women of property will have an oppor- 
tunity to forward this enterprise by investing in this stock, 
and at the same time prove their faith in their sex. 


The Christian dion 


point, and urges his disciples to set out at once. 
however, is always the shorter, and it is that way which I 
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An Open Letter on American History 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


My Dear Alice: 

You succumb at last to the appetency for American 
History which is in the air! You do it under protest, 
and wish in the privacy of your heart that, like certain 
styles of dress, it were not the fashion. You cannot agree 


with Matthew Arnold that the present America is uninter- 
esting, but you have doubts about its past; 


and, with 
the pertinacity of St. Augustine’s deaf adder, who stopped 3 


one ear with his tail and pressed the other into the dust, 


you have hitherto refused to be persuaded. 
The fact is that outside of the average public school the 


study of American history is of intense and absorbing in- 


What once seemed a dry twig is now ready to 
You have only to take it in your 


terest. 
blossom like the rose. 
hands. 


Emerson says that there are twenty ways of going ~ a 
ne, 


beg to submit to you. 

In the first place, learn to take broad views of your sub- 
ject. It is not enough to make a microscopic study of a 
certain period, but you should occasionally get out your 
telescope and look down the whole beautiful vista of our 
history. It is well to know that the Puritans brought to 
this country their struggle for civil and religious liberty, 


but better to learn what effect their failures and their suc- 
cesses had upon National development. It is satisfactory 


to have dates and facts upon the tongue’s end, but wiser 
to perceive the relation of one event to another, and to 
establish a thread along which to group detached details. 

Such a broad view has its beginning in a schedule. 
American history divides itself naturally into three parts: 
The first, that of Aboriginal America, Voyage and Dis- | 
covery ; the second, that of Colonization; the third, that 
of National Life under the Constitution. 

Armed with this outline, an open mind, and a lively 
imagination, you are ready for books. Very many invite 
you, but, as Matthew Arnold says, the mass is much better 
disregarded. The first essential is a little school history 
of the United States like Scudder’s or Higginson’s, or, 
better yet, the one Fiske promises in the near future; this 
to be used for constant reference, and as a sort of skele- 
ton to be dressed up and made picturesque by auxiliary 
reading. 

If you are like most of us, you have forgotten much of 
your school geography ; so you will do well to review the 
physical features of our continent, and to read the first | 
chapter of Draper’s “Civil War in America,” which 
contains an admirable exposition of the relation of the 
geography of our country to its history. Proceed next to 
Fiske’s ‘ Discovery of America,” the latest and best 
authority upon the mound-builders and other aboriginal 
tribes, the Northmen, the conquest of Mexico and Peru, 
Columbus and all his followers. Do not think these early 
lessons dry. Look at the New World as foreigners looked 
at it—as a land of wonder. The ancient spell hung un- 
broken over the wild, vast world of mystery beyond the 
sea, a land of romance, of adventure, of gold. Every ship 
came back freighted with marvels which put the fiction of 
chivalry to shame. 

Early colonization may be said to settle about the 
names of Champlain and Captain John Smith. For the 
latter read the first twenty chapters of John Esten Cooke’s © 
fascinating “ Virginia ;” and for the former the second 
half of Parkman’s “ Pioneers of New France.” Then, as 
* fancy with fact is just one fact the more,” add Mrs. Cather 
wood’s beautiful “Romance of Dollard” for a gleam of. 
courtly splendors and heroic daring among the untamed 
forests of New France. 

Captain John Smith, wandering northward from Vir- 
ginia, gave the name New England to the upper coast; 
and there in 1620 we follow the little shipload of outcasts 
who, says Lowell, “ next to the fugitives whom Moses led 
out of Egypt were destined to influence the history of the 
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world.” Fiske’s “ Beginnings of New England ” is inval- 
uable here, and Mrs. Austen’s tales make us personall 
acquainted with “ Standish of Standish,” “ Betty Alden,” 
and the rest of the stanch colonists. For the rise and 
development of the Southern colonies you will best con- 
sult Fisher’s little ‘Colonial Era.” 

This brings you down to the period of more than local 


war, the great uprising under Pontiac, and its sequel in 


the upheaval which overthrew the rule of the French on 
this continent. No guide like Parkman here; and if only 
two of his works can be read, let them be the “ Discovery 
of the Great West” and “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” The 
former may well be accompanied by Mrs. Catherwood’s 
Story of Tonti.” 

“ As the greedy hand of Britain seized the Canadas,” 
says Thackeray, “ it let fall the United States.” The Rev- 
olution is the subject of next consideration, and it has 
never been more picturesquely treated than in Fiske’s two 
volumes on the subject. 7 

Between the drawing up of the Articles of Confederation 


and the Constitution elapsed five years—years which all . 


historians agree in declaring the most perilous in our his- 
tory. For that period we turn again to Fiske, whose 
“Critical Period” is unrivaled. 

With the adoption of the Constitution our third period 
opens. Washington’s life has been considered in the 
reading on the Revolution, so it is well to turn directly to 


_ Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth” for the history of the 


rise of political parties. The Presidents throughout may 
be most profitably studied by the legislation of their terms 
-as set forth in Johnston’s little work on ‘American Politics.” 
The war of 1812 is admirably condensed in two chapters 
-of Schurz’s “ Henry Clay,” a volume which, coming next 
in order, cannot fail to fascinate the reader, and, which, in 
connection with Gilman’s “ Monroe” and Lodge’s ‘ Web- 
ster,” covers the difficult and important points of Tariff, 


Compromise, Nullification, and the Bank, and draws us into — 


the maelstrom of the slavery question. Dunn’s “ Indiana,” 
perhaps the best of the Commonwealth Series, is admirable 
for its revelations concerning slavery in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, : 
For the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War con- 
sult Von Holst’s “ Constitutional History,” volume two ; and 
for the exciting legislation preceding the Civil War, two 
biographical works by the same author, “ Calhoun ” and 
John Brown.” 

For the Rebellion the best brief. work is Johnson’s “ Short 
- History of the War of Secession,” to which should be 
added the Grant and Sherman Memoirs, at least the Intro- 
duction to the Count of Paris’s book, and Schurz’s little 
masterpiece on Lincoln. 


Brief as this list is when one considers the vast amount 


-of concurrent historical literature, it is yet, in a way, suffi- 
cient, and the person who follows it will spend no “ vain 
force on a false road.” 

Of first assistance to the student is the habit of taking 
notes, however brief they may be. Without this precau- 
tion what one reads “ flows over the brain in a current 
pleasant and wholesome indeed, but unfruitful.” The 
mind cannot retain impressions without mechanical aids, 
and there is no condition of mental atmosphere less satis- 
factory than haziness. | 

As the test of memory is always attention, the amount 
of good such a course of reading will give you will be 
measured by your interest in it. ‘ Joy marks the force 
of the intellect,” said a wise Frenchwoman; and it is 
true that one is “nourished only when one is sincerely 
pleased.” 

And so, my dear Alice, I send this “ picture-frame for 
you to fill.” It has wonderful powers of elasticity, and 
«an take in all America, as the bullock’s hide inclosed all 
‘Carthage in the ancient days; even stretching back to 
England and the mountains of Asia and forward to a pros- 
perity of which we can only dream ; and, sending it, I sign 
anyself Most hopefully yours, 

Lucy ELLioT KEELER. 
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Wanted—A Deserter 
By William Murray Graydon 
In Two Parts—I. 


At six o’clock on a cold, gray December morning, Dolph 
Hamlin, a sturdy lad of eighteen, came out of a little house 
which stood on the edge of the village of Pinetown. 
Dolph had a muzzle-loading shot-gun over his shoulder, 
and a game-bag, powder-flask, and shot-belt were slung at - 
his side. He was going pheasant-shooting, and as far as 
the weather was concerned he had every prospect of suc- 
There had been no snow as yet, and the ground 
was hard and brown. He was to meet his bosom friend, 
Trude Ellison, in the village, so he pushed briskly up the 
straggling street, and soon reached the Square, where the 
life of Pinetown focused. There was always more or less 
excitement at this hour, for every morning at half past six 
the stage left for Edgewater, carrying mails and passen- 
Edgewater lay seven miles over the river, and was 
the nearest point on the railroad. 

To-day something unusual was plainly taking place. 
The greater part of Pinetown’s population seemed to 
be gathered about the tavern, in front of which stood 


the rusty brown stage, evidently ready to start. The 


driver was on the box, and two or three passengers were 


inside. 


When Dolph reached the spot and pushed into the 
crowd, he speedily divined the cause of the excitement. 
A corporal and two privates of the United States Infantry 
stood on the tavern porch, and the former was discoursing 
volubly to an interested audience. 

“Hullo, Dolph, here at last ?” exclaimed a hearty voice, 


and Trude Ellison slapped him on the back. 


“I’m ahead of time, if anything,” replied Dolph, laugh- 
ingly. ‘ But I say, Trude, what’s wrong ?” 

“Qh, the bluecoats are looking for a deserter,” was the 
careless reply. ‘The fellow ran off from the Chesterton 
recruiting station yesterday morning.” 

Dolph was interested, and pressed closer to listen. 

‘The scamp was tracked to within a mile of Pinetown,” 
the corporal was saying. ‘I reckon he’s heading for the 
railroad, and I thought sure he would try to take the stage 
here. I don’t believe he could ford the river.” 

“‘ No, that he couldn’t,” put in the stage-driver from his 
lofty perch. “The water is four feet up since the rain 
two days ago. I’ve got to drive an extry ten miles to 
cross by the bridge.” 

“ He didn’t get over by boat,” resumed the corporal, 
‘for there’s only three boats back here along the shore, 
and I’ve had two men watching them since last night. I 
reckon we'll get the fellow before the day isover. He’sas 
bad a one as ever was—a mere slip of a lad, too. He struck 
his superior officer night afore last, and was put in the 
guard-house. When morning come he was gone. There’s 
a reward on his head, so if you people want to pocket 
some money look out for him. ‘ He’s about the size of 
this chap, and don’t look unlike him,” added the corporal, 
pointing his thumb at Dolph. ‘“ He had some of his togs 
on when he got away, but I reckon he’s parted with ’em 
since.” 

Disliking to be made the center of attraction in this way, 


Dolph backed out of the crowd, and Trude followed him. 


Pheasant-shooting was better fun than chasing a deserter, 
they concluded, and with brisk steps they passed out of 
the village and cut across fields to the river a mile away. 
‘‘T would like to run across that fellow,” remarked 
Trude. ‘ Money ain’t picked up so easily» every day.” 
‘ Yes, it would be arare stroke of luck,’’ assented Dolph, 
thinking of the breech-loader which he had long coveted, 


and toward the purchase of which he had managed to 
scrape together ten dollars. 


“ Still, I don’t think I would enjoy money earned in 
that way,” he added. “If this poor fellow is caught, he 
will be sent to prison. Military laws are awfully strict, 
you know, and he may have had provocation to act as he 

‘‘ That’s none of our concern,” selfishly replied Trude 
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“It’s a matter of dollars and cents with me. 
buy a heap of things that I want.” 

Dolph could have heartily echoed the last sentence, but 
he was rather disgusted with his companion’s selfishness, 
and dropped the subject. : 

By this time the young hunters had reached the river 
and turned down stream among the oak and hickory bot- 
tom-lands. They trudged on for several hours, bagging an 
occasional pheasant in the sunlit patches of undergrowth. 
Coming across a tiny brook, they discovered that they were 
thirsty, and pushed up the ravine to find a suitable drink- 
ing-place. As they rounded a big bowlder a strange scene 
met their gaze—a fire kindled in a little glade among the 
trees and rocks, and a slim figure in a blue army coat bend- 
ing over it. 

The stranger faced the intruders with a startled excla- 
mation. His features were refined and attractive, and a 
tiny brown mustache shaded his mouth. His pallid cheeks 
and the imploring expression of his eyes showed how 
badly he was scared. 

‘“‘ You're just the party we’re looking for,” cried Trude, 
raising his gun. “Drop your arms, if you have any. 
You’re a deserter, and I’m going to hand you over to the 
soldiers.” 

Dolph involuntarily raised his weapon at the same time. 
Pity and selfishness were struggling to master his heart. 
How easily the coveted breech-loader could be acquired! 
It was a sore temptation, and Dolph felt powerless to 
resist it. 

The deserter lifted his arms, and an infantry cap, turned 
inside out, fell from his head, revealing a mass of curly 
brown hair. 

“IT have no weapons,” he said, quietly. ‘I won’t resist 
if you want to take me along. But see here, you fellows. 
You don’t look cruel or hard-hearted. Let me tell you my 
story. After you hear it you can do what you please.” 

*‘ You can tell it later,” muttered Trude. ‘‘ We have no 
time to waste in talking. Come along, now. March!” 

A feeling of pity stirred Dolph’s heart. ‘“ Hold on,” he 
interposed. ‘We will hear what he has to say.” 

Trude looked savage, but his silence gave reluctant 
assent. 

The deserter glanced gratefully at Dolph. “I don’t 
know as there is any use in talking,” he began, “ but if 
you are willing to listen to me, I may as well go ahead. I 
promise not to try your patience long. I am not quite 
twenty-two years old. I belong to a well-known and 
respectable family. My mother died eight years ago. If 
she had lived I would probably not be here tce-day. My 
father is a stern man, and when I fell into bad company, 
and began to lead a wild life, he chose the wrong way to 
reform me. We quarreled bitterly, and he told me to 
leave the house and never come back. I took him at his 
word, and, like a fool, I ran away and enlisted under a 
false name. I left a younger brother at home, and a little 
sister, ten years old, whom I loved dearly. I wrote to my 
brother, telling him where I was, and bidding him keep it 
secret. ‘Two days ago I received a letter from him, saying 
that my sister was dying, and that she cried constantly to 
see me. The captain of my company was a brutal, surly 
fellow, who had taken a dislike to me from the first. When 
I applied for leave of absence, and tried to explain the 
cause, he refused. Not content with that, he insulted me. 
This was more than I could stand. I forgot myself, and 
struck him. I was thrown into the guard-house, and, know- 
ing that the case was hopeless, I made a desperate effort 
to escape, and succeeded. I came in this direction, intend- 
ing to cross the river to Edgewater and ride home on a 
freight train, for I had no money. But when I hunted for 
a boat last night I nearly ran into the soldiers. Then I 
came on down the river, and slept under that rock all 
night, with pine boughs for covers. Here I am now, cold, 
hungry, and penniless. If it were only myself it would 
not matter—but my dear little sister is dying—dying—and 
she calls for me constantly. I shall never see her again— 
never feel her arms about my neck—never hear her baby 
voice whispering in my ear. Ah! it maddens me.” 

He broke down, and, covering his face with his hands, 
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wept bitterly. Then he dashed the tears from his eyes 
and glared defiantly at his captors. | 

“IT am ready to go with you,” he said, huskily. ‘There 
are times when a fellow forgets his manhood. Don’t tell 
the soldiers that you saw me crying, please.” 

Dolph was almost crying himself by this time, and when 
he. tried to speak something seemed to choke up his 
throat. Trude’s face wore a half-pitying, half-sneering 
expression. 

‘Come on !” he muttered, glancing sideways at his com- 
panion. “It’s our duty, you know.” 

Dolph eyed him savagely. Then he walked close up to 
the deserter, and said, in a low tone: 

“ Look here! I believe every word of your story, and I’m 
sorry for you from the bottom of my heart. Stay right 
here, and I will come back in two hours. I have a plan 
for yourescape. You can trust me.” , 

Without waiting for a reply, he shouldered his gun and 
strode away. Trude followed him around the bowlder. 

‘See here, Dolph Hamlin,” he demanded, ‘“‘ what were 
you saying to that fellow? Do you mean to let him get 
away? You needn’t think /’m going to be such a fool !’’ 

Dolph turned on him sternly. 

_ “Tf you dare to breathe a word that will cause that poor 
fellow to be retaken,” he said, ‘“‘I will never have anything 
more to do with you, and I will let every one know what a 
mean hound you are. Just you come along with me.” 

Trude hesitated a moment, and then sullenly followed 
his companion. He was too much afraid of Dolph to dis- 
obey. | 

a a word was spoken until they came in sight of 
the village. Dolph made a detour around the outskirts 
that brought him to his own gate, and he took good care 
that Trude did not give him the slip. 

“‘ Now,” he said, “I want to know if you intend to speak | 


of our discovery to any one?” 


‘‘ No, I don’t,” replied Trude, surlily. 

“ All right. See that you keep your word. You may 
have the game. I don’t want any.” : 

Trude slouched slowly up the street, and, after watching 
him for a moment, Dolph hastened into the house. His 
parents had gone to spend the day with a relative in the 
country, and there was no one to interfere with or question 
him. He went to his room and took a coat and cap from 
the closet. Then, not without a pang and an instant’s hesi- 
tancy, he opened a bureau drawer and put his precious 
ten dollars in his pocket. He next hurried to the kitchen 
and filled a paper bag with bread and cold meat. A mo- 
ment later he was speeding over the fields toward the river, 
keeping out of sight as much as possible. 


| % 
What Some Boys and Girls Think 


. A few weeks ago a number of definitions of Honor ar- 
peared in this department, written by some pupils of a high 
school in a Western city. The request was made then for 
definitions of Truth, Honesty, Kindness, Courage, Faitb. 
We have received the following definitions of Kindness, 
and hope to receive from our young readers their inter- 
pretations of the other words: 


When a pupil sees that her teacher has a great deal of work 
to finish in a limited time, and then behaves as well as she can, 
so as not to attract the teacher’s attention, this is a kindness. 


When in a class there is a chance to prompt a pupil, and that 
chance is not taken up, we may call it an act of kindness, be- 
cause thereby the pupil reciting is not helped to the habit of 
dependence upon others. c. R. 


The other day I saw two well-dressed gentlemen carry a 
great basket for a feeble old woman. This I call kindness. 
E. B. 


A pupil who helps a weaker companion, whom all the rest of 


the class shun, perhaps on account of dress, is kind. 


C. G. C, 


An aged man attempting to cross a street hesitated, because 
of the many cars and wagons coming and going. A very pretty 
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little girl came along, and, kindly taking his wrinkled hand, led 
him to the opposite side of the street. That I call kindness. 
G. K. 


If a certain scholar at school is not very bright, and cannot _ 


get along well, and another scholar takes her time to explain her 
geometry to her, that is what I think can be called a case of 
kindness. A. S. 

If any one wishes to be helped in a Latin lesson, do not 
translate it for ns but show him how to get it himself—that is 
kindness. C. 

I think a good illustration of kindness would be, when mother 
is very busy with other things, not to ask her to ~ your 
books or prepare your lunch. A. J. 


When a[pupil is reciting, to refrain from prompting or disturb- | 
E 


ing him in any way is what I call kindness. S. E. P. 


Kindness is a quality which restrains us from making the 
mistakes or faults of others a source of amusement or criticism. 


When a pupil, perceiving that his teacher does not seem as 
well as usual, is less talkative and less troublesome, I call it an 
act of kindness. 


I think it is kindness to stop your own lessons at night to help 
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The sparkling face is all intent, 
The dainty toy awhirl! 


Her red sleeve falling back displays 
The round arm flashing bare, 

And ever, as she plays and plays, 
The deer’s hoofs skim. the air. 


Her pliant wrist, with graceful dip— 


A movement all her own— 
Each time upon the needle’s tip 
Receives the polished bone. 


Each time she counts, demure and slow, 
The fresh success she scores ; 

Her joy the group around her show 
By ever louder roars. | 


But one within the shadow sits, 
A stranger, dumb ard shy; 
Yet not a turn of her light wrist 

Escapes the youth’s keen eye. 


And when she stops, and in her stead 
Plays one whom shouts deride, 
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your little brother. 


The Game of ‘‘ Deer’s-feet ”’ 
By Elaine Goodale Eastman 


The wind, across the prairie bare, 
Is shrieking out his spite, 

And swiftly through the angry air 
Descends the murky night. 


The snow, as fine as powdered glass, 
Drives o’er the polished floor, 

And piles so high that none may pass 
The well-fenced cabin door. 


That hut, within its homely arms 

And in its bosom rude, 
_ Shelters from fiercer New World storms 
No settler’s white-haired brood. 


No—swarthy arms its logs have piled 
And chinked each crevice close ; 


Within, there laughs the dark-skinned child, 


Born to these suns and snows. 


On nights like this, what art can glean | 
An hour of thoughtless mirth 

While this white terror hangs between 
Blind heavens and bitter earth? 


The red man’s children how entice 
Tempestuous night away, 

With what rude sport or quaint device, 
What unfamiliar play? 


Look quick—the fun is at its height ! 
The circle holds them all— 

And see them play, with keen delight, 
The Indian’s “ cup-and-ball.” 


A raw-hide string, a polished pin, 
And—such its curious plan— 
Six cups, the pretty, pointed hoofs | 

On which the red deer ran. 


_ That wild deer’s worth—ere we. begin— 
None but the Indian knows. 

Fed on its flesh, shod with its skin, 
He gambles with its toes ! 


But hark !—for laughter laughter breeds— 
That circle’s merry hail ! 

The shout for her who best succeeds, 
The jeers for those who fail ! 


And look !—for every eye is bent | 
Upon one black-haired girl ; 


He draws the blanket o’er his head 
And dreams, ‘“ She’ll be my bride !” 


% 
A Morning Caller 


They looked like animated bundles of clothes as they 
hurried along toward the kindergarten. ‘There were Alice 


and Mamie and Clinton and Johnny and Tommy and all 


the rest of them. They did not talk much, but they nodded 
and skipped and jumped, and when taking off their things 


: _ they chattered like a lot of sparrows in the vines when 
getting ready to go to bed. 


They gathered around the table, and then went into the 
morning circle. The kindergartner told a story of a 
strong giant, who was alive ‘only in the winter. This is 


what she told: 


‘One afternoon last week I took the steam-cars and went 
out into the country to see a dear little girl named Barbara, 
and her mamma. They live in a house not far from a pretty 
brook. The next morning the sun was shining brightly, 
and little Barbara wanted to take a walk. The windows of 
the house had been painted in the night by Jack Frost, 


_ with the most beautiful lace patterns and flowers, and odd, 


queer shapes that Barbara called dogs and cats and ele- 
phants. At last the warm rays of the sun and the heat 
from the fires caused the pretty pictures to all fade away, 
much to Barbara’s disappointment. I told her that Jack 
Frost would probably come back the next night and paint 
just as pretty pictures. This made her very happy, and 
she danced about and begged to go out in the sunshine 
and take a walk. We started, all bundled and wrapped 
just as you were this morning, for sometimes Jack Frost 
kisses our noses and ears and cheeks quite hard, so hard 
as to make us uncomfortable, and even bring tears to our 
eyes. He could not reach us that morning, though I have 
no doubt he tried. We walked along the road, and found 
he had been everywhere we looked. ‘The mosses on the 
stone walls were covered with little icy beads; in the road, 

where the sun the day before had melted the water that 
was in the earth and made a little pool, Jack Frost had 
kissed it into ice. At last we got to the brook, and there 
Jack Frost had been very busy. He had kissed the brook 
into silence. Last week it was dimpling and singing over 
the stones, but that morning the dimples were all frozen 
in, and did not move, and the song was still, except one place 
where the brook was quite deep. There he had not kissed 
hard enough, and when you listened you could hear just a 
faint musical murmur, that was like the far-away laughter 
of happy children. The brook was still beautiful, and 
Barbara and I thought that Jack Frost did a great many 
beautiful things, even if he did sometimes bring tears into 
our eyes by kissing so hard, and even if he did hold on 
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so hard to the water-pipes as to freeze them. For if he 
did not have such strength and work so hard we would 
not have ice in the summer-time, and Barbara remembered 
that if we had no ice, why, we could have no ice-cream,” and 
then all the children in the circle looked very solemn. 
Then the kindergartner asked if any one had seen Jack 
Frost that morning. But nobody had. Johnny said that 
he had been at their house in the night, for the windows 
were painted white so they could not look out. Alice said 
she had not seen him, but she must have passed him.at the 
corner, for she felt him on her cheeks. But nobody felt 
him in the kindergarten, and Johnny thought he would 
not come there, it wasso warm. The kindergartner thought 
he would not come inside because heat made him weak, 
but they would try to find him outside the window. 
Johnny did not think he would come. He thought he was so 
busy with “ big jobs,” like freezing the water-pipes, and the 
'. ponds in the country, and catching the fingers of the men 
who drove carts and cars, that he would not see their win- 
dows all hidden by tall buildings. But the teacher told 
Johnny to get a dipper of water, and they would try to let 
Jack Frost know they were watching for him. Johnny put 
the water on the window:-sill outside, and then the children 
went to the tables; so busy, so happy were they that they 
forgot all about Jack Frost and his possible visit. 

Just before they went home the teacher asked Johnny 
to look at the water in the dipper. Johnny climbed to the 
window, pushed it up, and brought the dipper inside. He 
screamed out, ‘‘ He kissed it, teacher! he kissed it!” 

The children all crowded round Johnny to look at the 
dipper. Sure enough, the water was covered over with a 
beautiful piece of frozen lace. Jack Frost had called and 
left his card, but nobody saw him come or go. 


_ Sunday Afternoon 


Juniper-Trees* 
By Lyman Abbott 


And he arose, and did eat and drink, and went in the strength of that meat 
forty days and forty nights, unto Horeb the mount of God.—1 Kings xix., 8. 


There is no more romantic figure in Old Testament his- 
tory than the figure of Elijah. Suddenly—no one knows 
whence he comes—he appears in the period of Israel’s 
greatest decadence with his declaration to the king that 
for these years there shall be neither dew nor rain; he dis- 
. appears as suddenly as he has appeared; goes out from 
Israel into a pagan neighborhood ; there remains while the 
drought lasts; then returns again to Israel; sends word to 
Ahab that he is ready to meet him; and calls upon Ahab 
to summon the people to Mount Carmel. Ahab, who sub- 
mits himself to the domination of the stronger nature, 
whether it be a good or an evil nature, summons the Chil- 
dren of Israel. If Elijah had met Jezebel, the issue would 
have been different. With the Children of Israel are sum- 
moned the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal and the 
four hundred prophets of Astarte. The prophets of Baal 
call to Baal to send the fire down from heaven, but Elijah 
has seen to it that no secret fire is put under the altar, that 
by no priestly device may the fire be furnished. All the 
morning and all the afternoon they cry, and there is no 
response. Then Elijah lifts up his voice to God in a sim- 
ple and majestic prayer, and the fire descends. The heart 
of Elijah is exhilarated ; he calls upon the people to take 
the priests and let not one of them escape. Swept by the 
rush and eloquence of Elijah, and moved by the answering 
fire from heaven, they obey the prophet ; for the priests of 
Baal there is no escape; they are taken down to the brook 
and there are slaughtered one by one. But Elijah has tran- 
scended his instructions ; God has not told him to slaugh- 
ter these priests of Baal; he has not told him to answer 
persecution with persecution and killing with killing. The 
reformation which Elijah had hoped does not come. Jeze- 
bel is unmoved by the rain which has descended and by 


1 Preached at an Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, February 26, 
1893. Reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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the restoration of prosperity to Israel; the people fall back 
again into their old indifference; Elijah is left helpless and 
alone. Jezebel sends him word that she will put him to 
death. And from the kingdom which he had hoped to see 
restored he flees into the wilderness, and sits himself 
down beneath a juniper-tree, utterly in despair. O Lord, 
he says, I am no better than my fathers ; I have their self- 
will, their ignorance. I thought I was a great prophet, I 
thought I was to do thy will; and, behold, I have blun- 
dered ; I am of no use in the world; let me die, let me die. 
And the Lord treats him as a mother treats a tired child— 
does not talk with him; says to him, My child, you are 
tired, go to sleep; after a good night’s sleep you will be 
better able to see what life means. And Elijah sleeps. 
An angel comes and wakes him, and he wakes and eats, 
and lies down and falls asleep again; the second time the 
angel of the Lord comes and touches him and wakes him and 
says, Eat again, and again he arises and takes the meal 
that has been put before him; and then, in the strength of 
that eating, he went forty days and forty nights to the 
Mount of God. 

I suppose all of us in this house who have passed fifty 
years have known sooner or later something of Elijah’s 
experience of discouragement. Sometimes it has come 
upon us simply as the result of overwork; we are tired 
out; and when we are tired out, life does not seem worth 
living—at all events, our life does not seem worth living ; 
it seems as though we are of no use in the world, as though 
our work could be done better by others, as though we 
were blundering all the time and never accomplished any- 
thing. Or perhaps we have committed some great blun- 
der or fallen into some great sin. We have hurt not only 
ourselves, we have hurt others; the message that we 
meant should be a message of truth has proved to be a 
message of error; the message that we meant should uplift 
our brother has depressed and discouraged him. How 
this comes upon the minister I know. How it must some- 
times come upon the physician, upon the father and 
the mother, upon men of business, I can perceive. Are 
there more suicides within the last few years than there 
used to be? It sometimes seems so to me. I wonder if 
they are not Elijahs, who do not merely ask the Lord to 
take away their life, but take it with their own hand? 
How many men and women at times would like to have 
wings like a dove and fly away and be at rest, would like 
to go out of life if they only dared! Now, in these experi- 
ences of weariness and discouragement and times of 


_ despair, when it seems to us that we are of no use in the 


world, and are doing nothing in the world, or only blun- 
dering and doing harm in the world, there come the 
juniper-tree and the angel; God puts rest-places in our 
lives ; God gives us angels’ food and tells us that in the 
strength of that food we are to rise up and go on our jour- 
ney. I want you to look with me for a few moments this 
morning at some of these rest-places, some of these juniper- 
trees of life. } | | 
And first I put sleep, because God put it first. When 
Elijah was tired and despairing and discouraged, God put 
him to sleep. Sometimes the most religious service a man 
can render himself or the world isto go to sleep. But how 
many busy Americans think really the time spent in sleep 
is wasted ! They begrudge all the time that is spent asleep. 
But the Lord God so made us that we need to put one- 
third of our time in sleep. And he knew what he was 
about. Thanks to God for sleep, that is itself the symbol 
of death ; sleep, that is the promise of a new awakening, 
and so gives us the suggestion of that great awakening 
when we shall rise refreshed and invigorated for the eter- 
nal day! The father takes the tired child in his arms and 
rocks him into unconsciousness of all the sin and sorrow and 
weariness and burden of life. Do not think of it as wasted 
time! Do not think of it as something lost out of life! 
Take it as God means we shall—as God’s great gift. “He 
giveth his beloved sleep.” When Elijah was despairing 


and discouraged, the first thing God did was to put him to 
sleep; when David was fleeing from his own son, risen in 
rebellion against him, and his heart was sore with the 
anguish of a father and the humiliation of an exiled king, 
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God put him to sleep. “I laid me down and slept in 
peace,” he says, “for thou didst sustain me.” And when 
Jesus Christ, wearied with the tumults and the burdens of 
life, sailed out on that Sea of Galilee, the Father put him 
- to sleep, “rocked in the cradle of the deep.” Thank 
God for sleep, and take it, and all it brings of rest and re- 
freshment ! | 

Next to sleep I put amusement as one of God’s juniper- 
trees and as a part of God’s angelicfood. You remember 
the three things which the Book of Proverbs says about 
merriment, which is the lightest form of amusement : first, 
that a merry heart is a continual feast; second, that a 


merry heart maketh a glad countenance ; and, thirdly, that - 


a merry heart doeth good like a medicine. The merry 
heart cheers the heart and so makes the face radiant, and, 


because the face is radiant, therefore the merry soul im- | 


parts radiance to others. Merriment, amusement, laugh- 
ter, just having a good time, is one of God’s juniper-trees 
that he plants for us; and when we are discouraged and 
distressed he means that we shall take advantage of it. I 
do not forget what Christ says, “Woe unto you that laugh 
now, for ye shall weep and mourn,” but I would make the 
English conform a little more to the original—‘** Woe unto 
you laughing ones,” and that is true. Men and women 
who are mere gigglers, who go through life never seeing 
anything real and earnest in it, alas for them! they know 
not even the pleasure of a real and healthful merriment. 
I hear novels and the drama defended on the ground that 
- they are instructive. So sometimes they are. But, after 
all, that is not the function of a novel, and not the func- 
tion of the drama. Their functions are to furnish healthful 
and innocent amusement ; they do not always furnish it, 
_ but that is what they ought to do. They may teach or 
they may not; but we are not always to be teaching some- 
body, and we are not always to be taught by somebody ; 
there are times when we need to go aside from the labor 
of life and simply get recreation—the relaxing of the long- 
bent bow, that we may spring up again and be ready 
to enter with fresh vigor into life, just because we have 
had a good time. We do not know much about the lighter 
sides of the lives of great men; they are not recorded for 
‘us; and yet even of Christ’s life we know enough to know 
that he sought and found recreation, chiefly in nature, 
going out on the hillsides and away from men; at one 
time in his life he and his disciples get a little fishing- 
boat—he was very fond of yachting—and he went out 
and sailed the Sea of Galilee for rest; sometimes he 
crossed the Sea and found rest on the other side, away 
_ from the cities ; when in Jerusalem he went out at night, 
after the busy day of the city was over, to a suburban resi- 
dence, and found his rest in a congenial home there. He 
liked, too, to see the children playing on the street, now 
with their dancing imitating the wedding, and now with 
their dirges imitating the funeral ; he entered sympatheti- 
cally into their sports, and so became a boy again. Thanks 
for the children, with their innocence, their merriment, 
their romps and games! They help us toa better and 
clearer vision than our own. I know some men will say 
to me, Is it not dangerous for a minister to say people ought 
to have a good time? It is dangerous not to. We think 
our religion is all for church or business, for store or 
prayer-meeting, and therefore, when, following the beckon- 
ing of God, we seek amusement and recreation, we leave 
our religion behind us, and of course our amusements 
become dangerous. I say, therefore, to you, let some rest, 
some cheerful sunshine, some mere merriment, some sim- 
ple amusement, come into your homes; your lives will be 
betier and richer for it. 

The home is one of God’s juniper-trees. We are all 
conscious, I am sure, that woman's sphere, whatever that 
flexible globe may be, is getting bigger and bigger; 
women are going into all sorts of industrial activities, and 
giving men pretty hard work by competition ; into all sorts 
of charitable activities, which men are quite ready to leave 
to the women altogether. Now, on the whole, this is a 
distinct advance. The larger life of woman is something 
to be welcomed and to be rejoiced in; and yet, like every 
increasing growth, it has its perils also. It does some- 
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times threaten to impair the usefulness of the home. In 
the divine order, men are the soldiers; the battle of life 
ought to be done by the men. I am very glad the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is fighting the temperance 
battle, but I do not think it is very creditable to us men 
that we leave it to be fought by the women. In the old 
legend St. George fought the battle for the deliverance of 
the woman; in modern life the woman fights the battle 
and St. George sits on the fence to see how it is going on. 
In the divine order, men are the soldiers, theirs to do the 


battling; men are the toilers, they the world’s wage- 


workers. Every wife and mother ought to make it her 
first ambition so to adjust her toil, if possible, that she shall 
always have a reserve force at night for the tired son, the 
tired father, the tired husband ; not merely the force that 
is necessary for her life, but a surplus force out of which 
he may gather strength for to-morrow’s campaign. She 
is the angel that lulls us to our sleep; she is the angel that 
feeds us with more than bread for the body, that, in the 
strength of her feeding and her rest-giving, we may go on 
through the desert journey. If she forgets this, and 
becomes so absorbed in outside duties that when night 
comes she is more wearied than he, and he comes, not to a. 
juniper-tree to have his labors assuaged and himself restei 
and invigorated, but to a new toil and to a new outpouring 
of energy, to one whom he loves who is overwearied by her 
toil, there is a mistake somewhere. 

The church ought to be a juniper-tree and a resting- 
place. Dr. Parkhurst has said (I have quoted it often 
before), “‘The church is not the minister’s field, but the 
minister’s force ;” and you who hear me from Sabbath to 
Sabbath know that I believe in a working church, and am. 
proud of being the pastor of a working church. I recog- 
nize the fact, too, that not a few of you sacrifice something 
of your privilege of Sabbath rest in order that you may 
carry the inspiration of life and rest to others, and I thank 
God for it. 
working church, but a rest-giving church also; and when 
men and women come to the church, they ought to be able 
to find there some angels’ food, some real rest, some in- 


spiration that will send them back into life with new vigor 


for their new toils. I remember, one morning, early, land- 
ing at the wharf at Montreal, and on my way up to the hotel 
stopping at the little church, Bon Secours. There I saw 
the marketwomen and the marketmen—more women than 
men—bringing in their baskets and setting them down by 
the door and going forward and kneeling at the altar, and: 
so getting five or ten minutes of rest from the care and 
drudgery of life. It was a beautiful sight—this little har- 
bor and haven into which these hard-working Frenchmen 
ran for five or ten minutes’ rest in the morning on the 
way from their homes to their market-places. Something 
like this ought all our churches to furnish to the weary. 
The Sabbath chimes ring no sweeter song than this, Come 
unto me and rest! I like that old Jewish word Sabbath, 
because it means rest. I object to the Sunday newspaper 
chiefly because it brings the whole tumult of the week into 


the day that ought to be a day of rest. Life seems to me to. 


be like the Niagara River below the cataract, and I have all 
that I can doto keep my little boat right side up and steer it 
between these rocks and over these dashing waves, and once 
in seven days I find a little haven, and tie my boat to the 
shore, and say, Now I am going to have a few minutes’ 
rest ; and then the Sunday newspaper comes and cuts the 
cord and launches me into the stream again! I want my few 
hours free from the perplexities of business and free from. 
the problems of the market, free from the questions of 
secular and every-day life ; at all events, I do not want to 
look at it until Sunday night. So let us try to make our 
church a juniper-tree ; and if we are discouraged and dis- 
heartened, if life seems to us to have gone wrong, or if we 
seem ourselves to have gone wrong and to be of no use 
to ourselves or to any one else, let us come into the church 


and find a new inspiration, a new hope, a new life, and. 


feed on angels’ food, on the strength of which we can go. 

on, not forty days and forty nights—that is a pretty long 

fast—but six days,-to the next juniper-tree. 
And then there is The Quiet Hour. At Wellesley Col- 


But the church ought to be not merely a. 
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lege, in Massachusetts—a young ladies’ college—there are 
twenty minutes reserved in every day for a quiet time. 
During: that twenty minutes every young lady is expected 
to be in her room; there is to be no passing through the 
halls; there is to be no life of conversation, no laughter. 
What the young lady does in her room is between herself, 
her own conscience, and her God. She may read, she may 
study, she may pray, she may think, she may do what she 
likes; only she must not disturb other pupils in other 
rooms. For twenty minutes a quiet time. My friends, 
we ought to have our quiet hour ; at least, we will say, our 
quiet quarter of an hour. I am afraid there are a great 
many of us who do not get even a quiet quarter of an hour 
once in twenty-four; that is little time enough. We are all cast 
in.the active voice in America; we want, sometimes, to get 
in the passive voice. We are all the time at work in Amer- 
ica; we do not know the sacredness of resting. We know 


_ how to toil and how to give; we do not know how to sit 


lands. 
' opinion—that is, our creeds; our forms of religious wor- 


still and how to receive.. This is the lesson, the very sim- 
ple lesson, I want to bring to you this morning. And 
more sacred than all the other resting-places is this Quiet 
Hour. When the soul is quiet and the door is shut on the 
world, the soul can hear the voices of the invisible world 
and see the vision of the invisible world. How round us 
then do sometimes flock the forms of those who have gone 
before! Sleepless nights! If it is a long, long night of 
sleeplessness, it is hard indeed to bear; but an hour of 
wakefulness in the middle of the night seems to me a great 
boon. Do you remember how David used his wakeful 
hour? ‘I meditate on God in the night watches,” he says. 
Then, when the city has hushed its noises, and the house 
is quiet, and the cares have fled away, and there is naught 
to do, and even duty itself has gone to sleep and will not 
wake until the morning, when it knocks again at the bed- 
room door—then is the time that one may see the dear ones 
who have gone above, and in their presence see the one Face 
that has never been seen, and hear the one Voice that never 
has been heard, and rejoice in the shining of that Light that 
shines neither on land nor on sea. Thanks be to God for 
sleep, and thanks for merriment, and thanks for home, 
and thanks for church, but most of all thanks for the quiet 
hour, lotiely yet populous, when the soul communes with 
God and is sstill ! 


A Missionary Lesson’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Why should we send missionaries to foreign lands? Not 
merely to give those lands the advantages of our civilization ; 


we have enough to do at home to perfect our own civiliza- 


tion, and there are respects certainly in which we might be 
pupils rather than teachers of foreign and even heathen 
Not to impose upon them our forms of religious 


ship—that is, our liturgies ; or our forms of religious activ- 
ity—that is, our church organizations. There is little jus- 


- tification for the endeavor to make sectaries of the Hindus, 


the Chinese, or the Japanese. There must be some 
deeper reason than these to justify the mild sacrifices of 
those at home who contribute to the support of foreign 
missions, and the great sacrifices of those who leave their 
homes, their country, and their opportunities of usefulness 
as well as of enjoyment here and expatriate themselves in 
order to engage in Christian work on foreign soils. That 
reason finds one of its most eloquent statements in the 
a of Isaiah submitted to us for our study in to day’s 
esson. 

We might almost say that the difference between pagan- 
ism and Christianity is this, that in paganism men make 
their gods, in Christendom not. Idolatry is precisely this 
—god-making. The man creates his own idol. He may 


do as in this chapter in Isaiah he is pictured as doing, 


carve it in form of wood or of stone; he may paint it 
upon canvas; or, still evolving it out of his own imagina- 
tion, he may depict it in verbal forms, in word-painting, or 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for March 19.—Isaiah xliv., 9-20. 
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construct it in pure imagination. In either one of these 
cases he is worshiping the product of his own brain. 
Whether he has made his god out of wood, or stone, or 
canvas, or pen and paper, or simply out of imaginings, 
still he has made the god whom he bows down before and 
worships. The vice of athejsm and paganism is essen- 
tially the same—it is egotism. The atheist says in effect, 
There is nothing in the universe greater than I am. The 
pagan idolater really, though less grossly, says the same 
thing, and constructs a human imagination and makes it 
the object of his reverence. It must be confessed there 
is not a little of civilized paganism in Christian countries, 
In our hymns, 
in our theologies, in our sermons, and sometimes in our 
private devotions, we bow down before and worship the 
product of our own imaginings. And this Christian pa- 
ganism is better than pagan paganism only because into 
our, imaginings there have come influences both from the 
historical revelation of God in Christ Jesus and from the 
spiritual consciousness of God in ourselves or in our fel- 
lows. 

Our missionary work has its justification in our faith 
that God is a living God, and that we know him. First 
of all, he is. The satirical declaration that an honest God 
is the noblest work of man is false. God is not the product 
of our imaginings ; he is a living Person: the great I am; 
the Self-existent; the sublime Reality. He is a living 
Reality, and life-giving, pouring his life into his children, 
and making their life constantly richer and larger. 

And as he is the living God, so his children are living, 
having some share in his life. They know him, perceive 
him, do not create him, but are created by him; do not 
worship an image which is the product of their brain, but 
revere a spirit who transcends all their imaginings. This 
is the first and fundamental message which Christianity 
has for paganism: God is a living God, and you are his 
living children, sharers of his life, and able to approach 
him and to know him, though not to comprehend him or 
define him. | 

_ And the second message is like unto it: Though we 
cannot comprehend God or define him, he has come into 
life in a comprehensible form, taken on him the guise of 
humanity, defined himself that we may know him better. 
‘¢God, who is never so far as even to be near,” and who 
transcends all our interpretations and definitions of him, 
has, so to speak, cast his shadow on the screen of life that 
we might see his image. He was in Jesus Christ that he 
might be in every man; in Jesus Christ that Jesus Christ 
might become the door through which he could enter into 
every man, and every man could enterinto him. This is the 
message which Christendom has for paganism. Out of it may 
grow creeds, rituals, church organizations, material civiliza- 
tion, but it transcends them all in its infinite importance. This 
is the reason why Christians may well stir themselves to a 
greater self-denial, a greater consecration, a greater activ- 
ity in the work of foreign missions—that they may carry to 
paganism, worshiping itself and its own imaginings, the 
message of the everlasting Father: “I am the first and I 
am the last, and beside me there is no God.” ‘I have 
blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy transgressions, and, as a 
cloud, thy sins: return unto me, for I have redeemed thee.” 
And, carrying this message, we carry to the heart of pagan- 
ism the song, “Sing, O ye heavens, for the Lord hath 
done it; shout, ye lower parts of the earth; break forth 
into singing, ye mountains, O forest, and every tree therein !” 

Is it not worth all it costs to carry to the nations that 
worship their own imaginings this message, to give to the 
nations that sit in the shadow of death this song? 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : March 20— 
Promise to the righteous (Ps. lv., 22) ; March 21—Prom- 
ise to those who serve Him (John xii., 25, 26) ; March 22— 
Promise to those who abide in Him (John xv., 5-7) ; March 
23— Promise to those who keep His commandments (John 
xv., 10-14) ; March 24—Promise to His sheep (John x., 
27, 28); March 25 —Promise to the faithful (Rev. ii., 10) ; 


‘March 26—Promise meeting. (Bring a promise that you 


have tested.) Matt. xxiv., 35; Isa. xl., 8. 
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The Religious World 


It is reported that a bill is about to be intro- 
duced into the Legislature of New York, pre- 


Parochial and 
Public Schools 


pared by several Roman Catholic priests, for | 


the incorporation of the present Roman Catholic parochial 
schools into the public school system of the State. According 
to the report in the New York “Herald,” from which we gather 
our information, this bill allows any free private school corpora- 
_ tion with an average yearly attendance of forty-five or more 
pupils to file an agreement to maintain a free public school in 
consideration of a yearly appropriation from the State school 
funds; such schools to be under the direction of a Board to be 
appointed by the County Superintendent; no teacher to be em- 
ployed in such school unless he holds a regular public school 
teacher’s certificate; such schools not to furnish any sectarian 
instruction, and to be subject to the superintendency and inspec- 
tion of the County Superintendent of Schools. Father Corrigan, 
of Hoboken, is said to be the leader in this movement, which is 
reported to be opposed by dignitaries high in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. We have commented on this plan in our editorial 
‘columns. 


The Negro Conference General S. C. Armstrong, President 
at Tuskegee of Hampton University, was kind 
enough to send to The Christian 

Union, immediately after its sessions closed, an account of the 
second Negro Conference at Tuskegee. By an accident his 
letter did not reach the office until too late for its full publication. 
We therefore condense some of its most interesting statements. 
Tuskegee is in the center of the Black Belt, and.the Industrial 
Institute which has been established there is a second Hampton. 
Its President is Mr. Booker T. Washington, a colored man, and 
one of the ablest and wisest administrators, white or black, in 
the whole South. He sees clearly that the condition of the 
colored people must be improved, and that by their own efforts. 
Last year he summoned a conference of his people to consider 
questions of vital importance. 
just been held. It was attended by about six hundred people, 
many of whom have already attained distinction as workers for 
the improvement of the race. The great body of those present 
were farmers, and about nine-tenths were formerly slaves. From 
a census taken during the Convention it appeared that these 
farmers owned altogether 12,000 acres of land, one owning 1,100, 
another 500, and another 400. The time was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the evils afflicting the race, and how they might be 
remedied. The mortgage system, especially, was recognized as 
one of the greatest hindrances to the advancement of the colored 
‘people. How to get rid of paying interest at the rate of three 
or four hundred per cent. per annum was discussed. The way 
out of the difficulty was found to be in a stricter economy on 
the part of the people, wiser working, and more self-restraint. 
The watchwords of the Conference were, Church, School, and 
Home. The manager of the Tuskegee farm distributed circu- 
lars concerning wiser farming, and it was voted that two-thirds 
of the next crops planted should be food crops, as one way to 
_ weaken the credit system, One Northerner has advanced money 
to purchase small farms on which cottages are to be built and 
_ gold on long and easy terms. This will help to get rid of the 
one-room cabins. The head and front of this great work, Mr. 
Washington, is a man of whom General Armstrong speaks with 
the utmost enthusiasm. He is a graduate of Hampton, modest 
and unassuming, and of tireless energy. Concerning him the 
General says: “ Mr. Washington cannot always stand the strain 
of rushing about the country to collect funds for this school. 
Help him; save his time and strength. 
seven years ago. Since then it has grown wonderfully. It is 
splendidly organized, especially in its industrial department. 
Its six hundred pupils are taught in the best manner by a noble 
‘corps of teachers, to whose support the whole country should 
tally.” The Christian Union adds its hearty approval to these 


words of General Armstrong. Mr. Washington is aman worthy 
of all confidence, and it ought to be possible for him to devote 
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his whole time to his school without being compelled to serve as 
a financial agent. 3 aa 
Meeting of The meeting of the Bishops of the Protest- 
Episcopal Bishops ant Episcopal Church which has just been 
3 held in New York transacted two impor- 
tant items of business. It elected missionary bishops for the 
vacant posts at Shanghai, China, and Yeddo (Japan); the Rev. 
Frederick R. Groves for the first position, and the Rev. John 
McKim for the second. There was no opposition to the election, 
and the choice was unanimous. The action of the Bishopsin regard 
to the Chinese Exclusion Act was very emphatic. Assurances 
had been given to some of the Bishops that, in the event of the 
execution of that act, serious reprisals would result in China, 
and “the American foothold, both in religious and commercial 
affairs, would be uprooted.” After a full discussion of the sub- 
ject, the following resolution was adopted by a unanimous vote : 
‘‘ Resolved, That the House desires to place upon record the 
expression of its deep conviction that legislation calculated to 
bear especially and hardly upon the Chinese race is not only 
essentially unjust and in violation of the most venerable tradi- 
tions of our Government, but is also likely to precipitate an 
antagonism to American citizens residing in China which may 
lead speedily to the expulsion of all such residents in China 


- and to the ultimate prohibition of the extension of American 


civilization or any of its benefits to that great Empire.” The 
committee appointed to personally present this resolution to the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of State con- 
sists of the Presiding Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, and 
Bishops Whittaker, of Pennsylvania, Hare, of Dakota, Potter, of 
New York, and Paret, of Maryland. 


A magnificent building has just been 
A Home for Charity erected in New York as a home for 

some of the leading charities of the city. 
It is located on the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second 
Street, and is the gift of Mr. John S. Kennedy, a well-known 
New York banker. The building is 150 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, is seven stories in height, and cost between six and seven 
hundred thousand dollars. The gift is made to four principal 
non-sectarian charitable organizations—viz., the New York City 
Mission and Tract Society, the Charity Organization Society, 
the Children’s Aid Society, and the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. The building is given outright to a 
board of trustees representing these societies, which board will 
have entire management of the building. The running expenses 
of the building will be met by the income from the rents of the 
upper stories, which are admirably located and designed for 
offices. This bringing together of the leading charities of our 
city will greatly increase their efficiency and the ease of their 
management. 


Information has reached us of the death 

A Good Man Gone of the Rev. Cushing Eels, D.D., of Wash- 

| ington. Fifty years ago, Dr. Eels, then 
beginning his career, went as a missionary, in company with 
Dr. Marcus Whitman, to the Indians in the great and unknown 
region in the vicinity of the Columbia River. He, equally with 
Dr. Whitman, saved the great Northwest to the United States. 


Dr. Whitman made the journey from the Columbia River to 


Washington, and Mr. Eels, in the face of dangers equally great, 
remained in the midst of the forests of Washington preaching 
the Gospel to the Indians and keeping a close watch on the 
company that was seeking to win control of the Territory which 
properly belonged to the United States. Time and again his 
life was in peril, and was saved, as it were, by miracle. We 
make no extravagant claim when we say that the United States 
owes its possession of the now great and growing States of Ore- 
gon and Washington almost entirely te those two missionaries, 
whose names are little known, but whose influence will endure 
while our Republic lasts—Marcus Whitman and Cushing Eels. 
Father Eels, for such he was affectionately called, was a gradu- 
ate of Williams College, tender and loving as a child, and yet 
possessed of an iron will and a heroic purpose. He traversed the 
great forests of the Northwest alone, living with the Indians, 
preaching to them as he had opportunity, and showing everywhere 
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the spirit and mind of Christ. It was the writer’s privilege, many 
years ago, to make a long excursion with him on horseback from 
Olympia, Washington, to the Skokomish Indian Reservation at 
the base of the Olympic Mountains, on an arm of Puget Sound. 
The way was along what is known as a “ blazed trail,” and entirely 
devoid of habitation, except now and then a cabin or an Indian 
wigwam. Father Eels was unarmed, and said that he never 
carried weapons of defense ; that what could not be accomplished 
by love could not be accomplished at all. The Indians revered 
him as a father, and it was touching and beautiful to see how 
the dusky sons of the forest listened to every word which he 
spoke, and implicitly trusted to his judgment. Father Eels, 
with the late Dr. Atkinson, of Portland, was one of the pioneers 
of Christian civilization in the Northwest. He was among the 
first, if not the very first, to suggest the establishment of Whit- 
man College, at Walla Walla, and his influence has always been 
in the line of progress. Never receiving over a few hundred 
dollars as salary, he has yet managed to live so as to save and 
be able to give much in charity. The name of Cushing Eels, 
with a subscription of $100, was seen almost every year in the 
columns of the “ Missionary Herald.” He was not an orator, 
nor an organizer, but a man of great and beautiful character, of 
unsurpassed consecration, and one to whom the Republic of the 
United States owes a far greater debt than to many who have 
occupied a more conspicuous place in her history. 


Coffee-houses as a means of combating intem- 
Coffee-Houses perance have been a great success in England 

but a comparative failure in this country. The 
cause of their failure has been due to the lack of common sense 
in their management. In England church and charity are kept 
entirely out of sight, and coffee-houses are offered to the com- 
munity simply as business ventures. The last official state- 
ment which we remember to have seen of a coffee-house move- 
ment contained reports from about one thousand coffee-houses, 
eighty per cent. of which were paying a large per cent. on the 
money invested, and at least sixpence bonus per share. The 
difficulty in this country is that they are usually started by the 
W.C. T. U. or Y. M. C. A., and that a sign telling the people 
who do the work is often made conspicuous, and as a result the 
ventures are almost always failures. In England the only sign 
which appears is “ Coffee-House Company.” The last num- 
ber of “ The Churchman ” contains a letter from the President 
of the Bridgeport Coffee-House Company showing that the ex- 
periment has been a success at last in one place in this country. 
The company leases a four-story building at an annual rental 
of $100. It provides eighty-six beds and rooms at from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents per night. It has restaurant accommoda- 
tions for sixty persons at a sitting. The capital stock is $5,000, 


all of which is invested in furnishing the building. The results 


are reported as follows: “ We have lodged during the year 
20,767 persons; we have served 114,809 meals, at an average 
of thirteen cents per meal. Our receipts for the year were 
$17,077.24, and our expenses $15,315,85, giving a net profit of 
$1,761.39, or about thirty-four per cent. on our capital. We 
have paid every bill up to this day, and have paid also a five 
per cent. dividend, and still have about $800 on hand in cash 
to begin the year with.” We are delighted at the report of 
this coffee-house. There is no reason why the same success 
should not attend similar movements in every town and city in 
our country, if only the parade of Christianity and temperance 
were laid aside, and the houses conducted on business princi- 
ples. 


The Proposed The first parish of Plymouth, Mass., repre- 
Plymouth Memorial sents the original church of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims in almost everything but doc- 

trine, which has become Unitarian. Its house of worship was 
burned in November last, and the people are now agitating the 
question of erecting a building which shall be a suitable me- 
. morial of the Pilgrim Fathers, who freely offered themselves to 
establish a new order which has since expanded into a republic 
and changed the face of Christendom. The subject has been 
discussed by Mr. Edwin D. Mead in the “ New England Maga- 
zine,” and also in an article on “ The Pilgrim Church” by ‘Mr. 
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Arthur Lord in the same periodical. The proposal (we quote 
from the “ Christian Register”), “in general terms and open to 
improvement, is something like this: Let the Plymouth parish 
take into its counsels a few approved and trusted representatives 
of the outside public, and let them consult how best to utilize 
whatever contributions may be added to their own, both for the 
erection of a Memorial Church, and, connecting with it, a new 
Town Hall, and such other features as shall constitute a pic- 
turesque and impressive architectural group in the Plymouth 
plaza, and shall at the same time serve as a symbol and center 
of the civil, literary, and religious life which has grown and 
blossomed on the Plymouth stock. This plan surely must com- 
mend itself to all who are interested in the Pilgrim history and 
in the perpetuation of Pilgrim principles in our Republic.” 


The Church of the Strangers is indiss olu 
bly associated with the name of the Rev 
Dr. Deems, who was its founder and has 
been its pastor until now. It is located on a back street and on 
ground which must very soon be given up. It is therefore com- 
pelled to face the problem of removal, and is considering the 
question of following the tide up-town. The reasons which are 
urged with so much force against the removal of many other 
churches do not hold and apply to this. It was started to do a 
definite work, and that work can probably be accomplished 
better in the region of Fiftieth Street than in the present loca- 
tion. Under the ministry of Dr. Deems the Church of the 
Strangers has been one of the most vital and spiritual forces in 
New York, and his friends ought to take good care that for the 
future it is so located that it may continue the work which he 
began, and be a fitting memorial when his ministry shall have 
ended. 


The Rev. W..Hay Aitkin 
and 
Biblical Criticism 


The Church of the 
Strangers 


The Rev. Hay Aitkin is perhaps 
the greatest evangelist in the Eng- 
lish Established Church. He will 
be well remembered by all who heard 
his famous course of sermons in Trinity Church, New York, a 
few years ago. In the British periodical, “The Young Man,” 
an interview with Mr. Aitkin is published on “ The Effect of 
Biblical Criticism,” which is especially valuable because it comes 
from an evangelist. He says: “I think that many of our old- 
fashioned notions with respect to the Bible will have to be very 
seriously modified in the next decade, ... but that would not 
in the least degree stagger my faith. . . . I do not believe in 
inspiration less because I do not arbitrarily define it... . It 
seems to me that these books contain the revelation which God 
thought good to present to man in those earlier days when he 
had to live without the full light shown forth in the life and 
teachings of Christ. . . . If Christian people would remember 
that the Bible as such never speaks of itself, and that our views 
with respect to the Bible as a whole must, therefore, be largely 
decided by considerations distinct from the utterances of Scrip- 
ture, there would be less acrimonious debate, and a greater pos- 
sibility of that calm and judicial inquiry which seems to me so — 
necessary if we are to arrive at anything like a reasonable con- 
clusion. . . . I do not love the Bible less because I believe that 
it contains the Word of God rather than is the Word of God. 
We must begin with Christ and work back fo the Bible.” 


—A correspondent from Omaha writes under date of Feb- 
ruary 24: “The permanent organization of the Omaha Con- 
gregational Club was completed at the First Church last week. 
The meeting was made an occasion for a banquet, and two 
hundred and forty persons were provided with seats. The 
topic for discussion was “The Discovery of America from 
a Christian Standpoint,” Dr. Joseph T. Duryea and Dr. A. R. 
Thain being the speakers. Other enjoyable features were intro- 
duced, and a pood deal of enthusiasm was displayed. The 
following officers were elected: President, William H. Alexan- 
der; First Vice-President, W. J. Connell; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank Lehmer; Secretary, Caleb Morris; Auditor, C. S. 
Kaymond; Treasurer, W. H. Lawton; Executive Committee, 
Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, Dr. A. R. Thain, Dr. S: Wright Butler, 
the Rev. Mr. Powell, and the Rev. Mr. Post; Membership 
Committee, William Fleming, A. B. De Long, and M. B. Cope- 
land.” 
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Gleanings 


—The Rev. Mr. Nelson, a Methodist missionary, is now im- 
prisoned in Brazil. His arrest and imprisonment were caused, 
it is said, by statements made in his sermons concerning a 
patron saint, which were offensive to the authorities. 

—The Rev. C. M. Southgate, of Worcester, has been elected 
New England Secretary of the American Missionary Society, 
of which Dr. Merrill E. Gates, President of Amherst College, is 
President. Should he accept, he will go to Boston to relieve 
the Rev. C. J. Ryder, who is then to be transferred to the New 
York office of the same organization. 

—Congregational church work in North Dakota is thus 
summed up: Thirty-seven church edifices, valued at $95,550; 
fifteen parsonages, worth $15,500; Fargo College, valued at $85,- 
000; Congregational property in the State, worth $196 450. The 
American Home Missionary Society and Church Building So- 
ciety have expended over $109.000 in building up this work. 
Forty ministers are actively engaged in this work in this State. 

—Bishop Taylor is about to plant a missionary station in 
Mashonaland, Africa. This territory has a large population of 
degraded: and vicious natives. It is said to be the most beau- 
tiful, healthful, and attractive region of equatorial Africa. 

—The Omaha Theological Seminary—Presbyterian—now in 
its second year, enrolls fourteen students in its two classes. 
Dr. George L. Miller, of Omaha, has offered twenty-five acres of 
land near that city as a site for the Seminary. 

—The aggregate attendance at the Fulton Street daily noon 
prayer-meetings in New York City for 1892 was 13 226, an 
average of a little over forty. The founder, Mr. J. C. Lan- 
phear, and a few of the original friends of the movemeot, are 
still in daily attendance. The number of requests for prayer 
received by letter was 8,755. 

‘—The Presbytery of Genesee, N. Y., has refused to ordain 
a candidate for the ministry because he is a confirmed Christian 
Scientist. He said he probably would not promulgate Christian 
Science from the pulpit, still he believed that was the only way 
to treat the sick. 

—The new Holy Trinity Memorial Evangelical Lutheran 
Church will soon be completed at Sharpsburg, Md. The 
church is 62 by 43 feet, with spire 96 feet high, and is now 
under roof. It will bea memorial to Union soldiers who fought 
and fell in the late war. Survivors of a number of Union regi- 
ments have contributed to the building and ornamentation of 
the structure. 

—The Rev. B. T. Roberts, the senior of the three General 
Superintendents of the Free Methodist Church of the United 
States, died on Monday of last week at Cattaraugus, N. Y., of 
heart disease, aged sixty-nine years. He founded the first Free 
Methodist church in Buffalo many years ago, and was also the 
founder and editor of the “ Earnest Christian,” published there. 

—The installation of the Rev. John R. Davies, successor of 


the late Dr. Howard Crosby, took place last Sunday night in 


the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, this city. The Rev. 
Dr. John C. Bliss, the Moderator of the Presbytery, presided. 
The Rev. Charles L. Thompson preached the sermon. The 
charge to the new pastor was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
S. Hastings, and the Rev. Dr. William C. Stitt gave the charge 
to the people. The installation prayer was offered by the Rev. 
Robert Russell Booth. 

—The Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, of Brooklyn, referring last 
Sunday to the financial trouble of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
said: “We have been at our wits’ end how to save our church, 
and that through no fault of ours. 
that years ago we built a large church. The next year we 
enlarged it, at almost the expense of a new church. Just as we 
were getting it paid for, it burned down. Then we built another 
large church. . Just as we were getting it paid for, the lightning 
putan end toit. We then built this church, which is practically 
the fourth church, counting the enlargement referred to as a new 
building. We have raised during my pastorate $1,040,000 for 
religious purposes. But no church on earth could endure without 
serious embarrassment what we have been called to go through, 


and we must have help or stop. Our congregation is going to do - 


its utmost, and day and night our people will exert themselves.” 

—A Western correspondent writes asking us to call the atten- 
tion of the Christian people of the United States to the oppor- 
tunity offered them for doing missionary work during the Colum- 
bian Exposition. The writer has for years lived outside of the 
United States in a neighboring republic, and has for a number 
of months been in the United States and in Chicago, personally 
investigating the Fair, and what it is proposed to do for the 
entertainment of visitors. He says: “I have watched with in- 
terest the animated discussion which the question of opening the 
Fair on the Sabbath has caused in religious circles, and, as its 
gates will be closed on that day, I rejoice that such is to be the 
case, and thus, in one thing at least, those from foreign coun- 
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tries who do not respect the Sabbath will have a chance to see 
that in America the people do. But while in this one particular 
the people of other countries will have this fact impressed on 
their minds by official action in closing the Fair, it should also 
be said that such visitors will be likely to lose entirely the 


‘good effect this might produce if the places of amusement 


—the theaters, ball-parks, trotting-parks, and many places of 
business—are allowed to remain open in Chicago, as they now 
are, seven days in the week. It must be remembered that 


Strangers will hardly be capable of appreciating the causes 


which bring about a difference of action between the city or 
State governments and that of the Fair. With the gates of the 
Fair closed, a hundred thousand visitors in Chicago will, on 
Sundays, be turned out to amuse themselves in the various ways 
they find provided. Some will do one thing, some another, but 
it is needless to say that places of dissipation, if open, will be 
especially patronized. Now, it seems to me that as the Chris- 
tian people of the United States are the direct cause of the clos- 
ing of the gates of the Fair one day in the week, they for that 
reason should also be wide awake to the fact that for them es- 
pecially there is another plain duty in the situation, and not only 
a duty but a great privilege. From what I am able to gather 
in various places, the plans of the churches are not yet crystallized 
into anything like tangible shape. So far as I can ascertain, no 
building has been arranged for, and no official action has been taken 
looking to the securing of a lot of land suitable for it. Preach- 
ing and religious services, to accommodate the immense numbers 
who will desire to attend, should be held in a building ample in 
size, in a central location, and these services should, in my opin- 


ion, continue every day and evening, and the greatest evangelists, 


most famed preachers, the best instrumental and choral music 
and soloists for the attraction of the multitude, should be pro- 
vided. The Protestant denominations are objecting because 
the Catholics have secured so large a preponderance of space 
in the Exposition buildings; it seems to me, while this is worth 
looking after and proper recognition should be obtained for the 
Protestants in the buildings, the other work, for the benefit of 
the world at large \and the Christianizing of its people, dwarfs 
the space question into the merest insignificance, and this work 
belongs not alone to the churches of Chicago, but to those of 
the whole United States.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 
—H. L. Gale, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association of Wor- 
cester, Mass., has received acall to become General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of Philadelphia. 
—C. R. Gale, of Fitchburg, Mass., has resigned. 
—H. E. Davies, of Green’s Farms, Conn., has resigned. 
—V. F. Brown has received a cali to Chapin, Ia. ; 
—Samuel Eveland accepts a call to the Third Church of Los Angeles, Cal. 
—C. W. Greene accepts a call to Berlin Heights, O. 
—C. M. Palmer accepts a call to Sharon, Vt. - 
—E. P. Allen, of Sanford, Me., has resigned. : 
—A. K. Wray, of the Central Church of Springfield, Mo., has resigned. 
PRESBYTERIAN 
—Alex. Telford, a Minnesota pioneer, \formerly pastor ot the First Church at 
Hastings, Minn., died February 22. 
—J. R. McGlade accepts a call to Lansing, Ia. 
'—J. R. Stevenson, of Sedalia, Mo., declines a call to the First Church o 
Scranton, Pa. 
*—-Maltby Gelston, of Detroit, Mich., died lately, at the age of eighty-seven. 
—J. W. Flagg, of the Hope Church of South Framingham, Mass., accepts a 
call to the Foxboro’ Congregational church. 
EPISCOPAL 
—Alex. Steimer, a Congregatienal minister who has been serving the Metho- 
dist church at South Superior, Wis., has become an Episcopalian and been con- 
firmed. 
—G. R. Van De Water, of St. Andrews’s Church, Harlem, N. Y., has been 
offered the rectorship of Trinity Church, New Orleans, La. 
—J. B. Nies, of Red Hook, L. I., has been elected rector of St. Chrysostom’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
—F. C. Cowper, of St. James’s Church, Amesbury, Mass., has resigned. - 
—G. H. Battin died in Jersey City, N. J., recently, at the age of seventy-nine’ 
—W. J. Tilley accepts a call as assistant rector of Trinity Church, Newark, 
N. J.; to act also as rector of Christ Church, Harrison. 
—Oran R. Howard died in Corning, N. Y., on March 3, at the age of eighty- 
two. 
OTHER CHURCHES 
—A. M. Haskell, a prominent Unitarian minister, died in Roslindale, Mass., 
on February 24. 
—F. A. Gray, of Worcester, Mass., accepts a call from the First Universalist 


Church of Nashua, N. H. 
—P. S. Hulbert, assistant at the Marble Collegiate Church of New York 


. City. declines a call from the First Reformed Church of Newark, N. J. 


—C. G. Mosher, of Madison, Me , has received a call to become pastor of the 


Free Baptist church of Worcester, Mass. | 
—Dryden W. Phelps, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call to be pastor of the 
Baptist church, North Egremont, Mass., till April 1, 1894. 
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Books and Authors 


The Nature of Poetry’ 


Mr. Stedman’s three contributions to literary criticism 
and the exposition of the art of poetry are vitally related 
to each other, and form the most comprehensive discussion 
of the underlying principles of literature and of the meth- 
ods of poetry that this country has produced. There is 
matter for satisfaction in the themes to the consideration 
of which these volumes are devoted, for we cannot be too 
grateful for every example of genuine love of the highest 
interests of art in a time so restlessly acquisitive of things 
- and so largely indifferent to ideas. There is a large and 
growing class in the country who are intensely dissatisfied 
with the prevailing materialism, and who are reaching out 
for those larger interests which feed the soul with satisfy- 
ing ideals and activities. To this class Mr. Stedman has 
spoken with a directness, enthusiasm, and _ intelligence 
which have given his books a far wider range of readers 
than books of such quality often secure. He has written 
out of an ample knowledge of the great field which he 
traverses, and he has written in the poetic spirit. He has 
felt the scientific influence, and its impress is evident in the 
orderliness and method of his work and in its recognition 
of time, place, race, and condition ; but he sees clearly the 
differences between the poetic and the scientific concep- 
tions of life and methods of inquiry, and he stands firmly 
on the side of art. It is not antagonism between the two 
which he recognizes, but difference. 

In the “Victorian Poets” Mr. Stedman traced the 
poetic movement in England since 1830, not abstractly, 
but in a series of discussions of representative major and 
minor poets; in the “ Poets of America ” he outlined our 
own poetic development with somewhat more completeness, 
but continuing the general method of the earlier volume. 
In both these comprehensive surveys constant reference 
was made to artistic qualities and to the technique of verse, 
so that the two books contain a fairly complete exposition 
of the art of poetry, with clear and profuse illustration 
from the poets themselves. In this latest volume the poet- 
critic takes a wider range, and addresses himself definitely 
to an examination of “ The Nature and Elements of Poetry.” 
With the story of this final contribution to the discussion 
of the highest of the arts of expression the reading public 
is familiar. The fact that its chapters were delivered as 
lectures in the Percy Turnbull Memorial Lectureship of 
Poetry at the Johns Hopkins University, without involving 
any sacrifice of thoroughness, has given them a directness 
and a touch of personality which might have been lost 
had’ the objective point of preparation been different. It 
is a fact significant of a very grave defect in our concep- 
tion of education that there is only one other lectureship 
of poetry among English-speaking peoples—that at Oxford, 
associated in recent times with the names of Arnold, 
Palgrave, and Shairp. 

The discussion of the art of poetry which Mr. Stedman 
makes in this volume is, in its scope and comprehensiveness, 
unique in our literary history. There is a certain reticence 
—one is tempted to say timidity—among contemporary 
writers which makes them shy of dealing with the funda- 
mental principles or with the wider aspects of their art. 
They seem afraid to take it too seriously, although serious- 
ness is the fundamental mood of all great art. It is true 
that the spectacle of a small man taking himself seriously 
is very unedifying, but it is equally true that a man cannot 
be great who does not take himself seriously. ‘The some- 
what obtrusive and strained attitude of Tennyson towards 
his work was, after all, the excess of a quality which was 
of the very essence of his greatness. 

The titles of the chapters of this volume suggest not 
only the range of the discussion and the seriousness of mood 
_ in which it is conducted, but also the poetic spirit in which 
the themes are approached. Such titles as “Oracles Old 
and New,” “ Creation and Self-Expression,” ‘“‘ Melancholia,” 


' The Nature and Elements of Poetry. B und 
Houten PY Edmund Stedman. 
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“ Beauty,” “ Truth,” “Imagination,” “‘ The Faculty Divine : 
Passion, Insight, Genius, Faith,” warn us that we are 
within the territory of poetic ideas, and that the reality and 
veracity of the poetic insight and art are not to be dis- 
cussed ; they are assumed as beyond the need, as indeed 
they are beyond the aid, of scientific discussion. Like the 
flowers, they justify their existence to the first glance, or they 
remain without justification ; for when the art-sense does 
not exist, it is impossible to demonstrate its fundamental 
value by any form of scientific statement. Mr. Stedman is 
not troubled with doubts concerning the permanency of the 
poetic form; if he had been, the work he has done would 
have fallen into other hands; for no man can speak ade- 
quately of the service and function of the poetic element 
in life who fails to see that it is the essential and eternal 
element; that the poetic mind, with or without the verse — 
form, is the creative mind ; and that, in the last stretches 
of thought, the imagination is supreme and final. All this 
Mr. Stedman recognizes, and in this recognition lies the 
special force of his discussion. 

It is one thing, however, to feel in the very soul the uni- 
versality of the poetic element, and a very different thing 
to analyze and charactetize its manifestations under the 
different forms of literary expression. It is to the exposi- 
tion of the poetic art rather than to the emphasis of the 
poetic element that Mr. Stedman devotes this volume, 
and in performing this difficult and delicate service his 
catholic taste, wide familiarity with literature, long study 
of poetry, and personal familiarity with versification, 


_ stand him in good stead. He writes with the discursive- 


ness of a man full of interest in his subject and tempted 
in many directions by thronging illustrations. His love 
of literature as art is conspicuous, and determines largely 
his treatment of poetry ; for he is everywhere more con- 
cerned with the poetic form than with the poetic content. 
It will seem to some readers that he does not sufficiently 
disclose and dwell upon the great conceptions of life and 
nature which form the spiritual content of every literature, 
but it must be remembered that it is the art of poetry which 


.is discussed in this volume, and that it deals with the reso- 


lution of the poetic material into its elements rather than 
In discussing the nature of poetry 
Mr. Stedman confines himself mainly to that which dif- 
ferentiates it from other literary forms. ‘There is just now — 
so much study of the poetic idea, seen in the activity of | 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Wordsworth, Browning, and kindred 
societies, that we are in danger of losing sight of the very 
quality which makes the expression of these ideas litera- 
ture instead of philosophy. The literary sense is keen in 
Mr. Stedman’s discussion, and the emphasis is constantly 
on the literary quality. 

Mr. Stedman’s ‘affinity is strongly with the lyrical note, 
the singing tone; so strongly that he seems sometimes to 
fail of due recognition of the immense place and impor- 
tance of the epic and dramatic elements in literary devel- 
opment; but this impression is modified when one recalls 


-the place which he gives the dramatic form as the very 


highest manifestation of the poetic art. Those to whom 
literature is the supreme expression of the soul of man 
working out its destiny under historic conditions will some- 
times miss the insight which does not rest short of the 
heart of a great work of art, and which must begin its 
exposition by clear statement of the fundamental concep- 
tion underlying it. Such readers will not fail to note, how- 
ever, that, while Mr. Stedman may not do that particular 
thing in the way they would like to have it done, his dis- 
cussion is always in close touch with the vital life of 


poetry, and is full of swift glances into its innermost spir- _ 


itual secrets. It is always serious, elevated, and noble in 
tone ; it assumes the authority of the highest nature and 
of the inextinguishable aspirations of men; and it holds 
up everywhere the very highest standards of art. Sucha 
discussion, at a time when the men in this country who 
are dealing in the literary spirit with the nature and broader 
relations of literature may be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, has more significance than if it had appeared in 
a decade more sympathetic and productive. It will clear 
confused visions, confirm shaken faith, and point the way 
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to a revival of the great art which it illustrates with such 
— taste and which it analyzes with such confident 
alta. 
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The Principles of Ethics? 


Professor Bowne’s previously published philosophical 
works have secured him an attentive hearing on all sub- 
jects within his province. His present work justifies the 
favorable anticipation with which one takes it up. It is, 
at first, gratifying to discover, under the title “‘ Principles 
of Ethics,” that we are introduced to no bloodless abstrac- 
tions, but are brought into direct contact with life in its 
concrete relations and duties. This is, in fact, as Professor 
Bowne reminds us, the great need of ethical theory, if 
ethical controversy is ever to reach a settlement—that is to 
Say, a settlement of the main questions at issue between 
divergent schools of thought. As to the settlement of the 
concrete problems that arise in the conduct of life, much 
must be left to individual determination in applying theo- 
retical principles. 

Professor Bowne contends, justly, as we think, that ethi- 
cal inquiry has followed an inverted procedure, in trying to 
deduce the moral life from some theory, instead of deduc- 


ing a theory from the moral life. This life now exists 


both in personal experience and social relations, and the 
aim of ethics is, by criticism of what it finds in this per- 
sonal and social life, to help it to its ideal development 
and realization. The field of ethics is life, especially the 
present life, and the task of ethics is to make this life, as 
far as possible, an expression of rational good will. The 


good will—that is, the will to do right—is the soul of the 
ethical life. But, in order not to lose its way, this needs 


direction to the rightful end of action. For only as deter- 
-mined toward such an end can the good will be rational. 
As one or the other of these two facts has engrossed atten- 
tion, emphasis has been laid, now on the good will, now 
on the end toward which it should strive. Hence arise 
the two main schools of ethical teaching, the intuitive 
and the utilitarian—the former insisting on the rightness 
of things, and the other on their utility, as the reason for 
doing them. While it is necessary to keep these two 
‘points of view distinct in order to an adequate understand- 
ing of the ethical life, the two must be combined in order 
to an adequate theory of conduct. | 

This is one of Professor Bowne’s leading thoughts. He 
observes that whoever holds the goodness of the will to be 
the ground of the rightness of an act, must show what it 
is that fits the act to be an expression of the good will, and 
this can be found only in its beneficent tendency. On the 
other hand, whoever looks to tendencies and results as the 
criteria of a right act, must regard the results to the moral 
character of the actor himself, as well as the external 
results. The “duty ethics ” and the “ goods ethics,” there- 
fore, so far from antagonizing, properly imply and supple- 
ment, each other. 7 

The other leading thought is that the aim of conduct is 
not abstract virtue, but fullness and richness of life, in our 
being what we have it in us to become. The vast majority 
of men, as our author observes, have no properly moral aims 
at all, but are content in conforming to custom. Probably, 
thus far, human progress owes more to our self-regarding 
activities, such, for instance, as desire for property, than 
to conscious moral effort. The average life is lived on the 
plane of nature under psychological rather than moral 
impulses. So embryonic as yet is human morality that 
the chief sivs against humanity, so far as not. the product 
of positive malevolence, are not regarded as immoral. 
Says Professor Bowne: “If the lives of very many per- 
sons of supposed morality, and even of professed religion, 
were openly and avowedly devoted to the materializing 
and brutalizing of society, they would not be more effective 
in that direction than they are at present.” He remarks 
again that “in a very important sense the respectable 


class is the dangerous class in the community,” partly by 


1 The Principles of Ethics. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy 
in Boston University. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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its materialistic and unsocial conception of the meaning of 
life, and partly by its indifference to public duties. Prog- 
ress in the moralization of life demands the continuous 
devotion of the living will, especially for social righteous- 
ness. | 

In noting our author’s treatment of some current ques- 
tions, we observe his remark upon the social problem, that 
it is not a new social order, but a new social spirit, which 
will cure our troubles. As to marriage, he holds it to be 
a failure only where married persons are failures. As 
causes for absolute divorce he would regard, besides 
adultery, gross fraud or deception, and groundless, persist- 
ent desertion. As to veracity, he is inclined to vindicate 
those who use deception toward prying or malicious ques- 
tioners. As to punishment, he regards no theory of it as 
manageable which does not rest on the ill-desert of the 
evil will, For doctrinaires and sentimentalists he has 
nothing good to say, Ethics must find its fruitful field in 
the circle of homely duties and relations. . The wise man 
must be on his guard both against an ignorant conscien- 
tiousness and a selfish will. The criterion of the truly 
good will is in refusal to rest content in what is good, so 
long as what is better is possible. 

Professor Bowne’s work is characterized throughout by 
clear thinking and practical good sense, while occasional 
touches of pleasantry and satire lend to it an agreeable 
flavor not often found in works of its kind. 


Revelation and the Bible: An Attempt at Reconstruction. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The 
object of this book is to give, in a popular form and to those 
unacquainted with the Hebrew tongue and the minutiz of 
Biblical criticism, the results of that criticism, in a reconstruction 
of the Bible along the lines of modern thought and research. 
We part company with the author in his philosophy as stated in 
his Introduction. Revelation he defines as “that truth which 
the human mind cannot discover.” This is a very poor definition. 
There is no philosophical distinction between the truth which God 
reveals and that which man discovers, or between truth which 
is naturally and truth which is supernaturally discerned. There 
is a clear philosophical distinction between those phases of 
truth which are revealed to and discovered by the mind through 
the observation of material phenomena, and those truths which 
are revealed to and discovered by the mind through the inward 
perceptions, the spiritual senses. But the second process is as 
much a process of discovery as the first, and the first process is 
as truly a divine revelation as the second. The difference 
between the two is not that one truth comes from God and the 
other does not, but that the two realms of truth are different and 
are approached by different faculties. Apart from this philo- 
sophical error, as we account it, Mr. Horton’s book is one of 


- the very best of its class, and will give the reader a knowledge 


of the modern view of the Bible without weakening his spiritual 
faith in it as aspiritual revelation. In his view, the Book of Gen- 
esis is a collection of primitive traditions concerning prehistori- 
cal events, but a collection by an editor who perceived “the 
gleams of a Divine Being and echoes of a Divine Voice, as they 
might be perceived in the childhood of the world.” The Books 
of the Law are the results, in legislative enactment, of that po- 
litical and ecclesiastical system which began in the days of 
Moses, but was not completed until the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. The prophets are classified, according to their chronolog- 
ical positions in the Hebrew history, in three broad groups. The 
classification is admirable, and the survey of the teaching of 
these prophets, and the moral and spiritual development in 
their teaching, though very briefly, is very clearly, brought out. 
The prophets were not always right in their forecast of future 
events. “One almost pities our fathers for the comparatively 
feeble light which was derived from these wonderful writings by 
those who found in them only a few crude, verbal references to 
details in the life of our Lord.” Not in these forecasts of the 
future consisted their genius and their contribution; but in the 
fact that “no other religion and no other literature exhibit the 
divine marks which we have traced in the writings of the 
prophets.” Mr. Horton’s chapters on the Memoirs of Jesus 
are not, to our thinking, so satisfactory as those upon the Old 
Testament literature. Yet perhaps what he says in these chap- 
ters may be necessary to clear away the confusion which exists 
in the minds of those who suppose that the authority of Jesus 
Christ depends upon the verbal infallibility of the four Gospels ; 
and the same thing may perhaps be said respecting his treat- 
ment of the other New Testament books. Taken as a whole, 
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however, this volume is valuable for what it suggests as well as 

for what it contains, and most of all for its demonstration that 

one may hold in the truest sense to both inspiration and revela- 

ra dit rejecting the dogma of a verbally inspired and infalli- 
le 


The Making of a Man. By the Rev. J. W. Lee, D.D. (Cas- 
sell Publishing Company, New York.) Mr. Lee is a modern 
thinker, and deals with his problem, which is the greatest prob- 
lem of life, in a thoroughly modern way. 
simple; he treats of character-building under six heads: pro- 
vision for the physical, the social, the intellectual, the moral, 
the zsthetic, and the spiritual nature of man, with what we may 
call a supplementary chapter on immortality, or the permanence 
of the completed life of man. Laws of human growth, as he enun- 
ciates them, are simple, and perhaps might be called axiomatic. 
The freshness and value of his book lie in his application of those 
laws to the complicated phenomena of modern civilization. Thus, 
under the second chapter, he brings out very clearly the truth 
that there can be no growth without social interdependence; 
that men can work for themselves only assthey work for others 
and.for the unity of the race; that the individual is not and can- 
not be destroyed by a true socialism, but is by a true socialism 
developed, enlarged, enriched. So, again, under the third chap- 
ter, he makes man’s quest for truth a demonstration that truth 
really exists, and, if truth, then a God of truth—that is, a God 
who thinks, who is himself possessed of an intellectual life and 
subject to intellectual laws. In like manner he traces the fun- 
damental idea of righteousness back to the will, and the unity 
of righteousness to the one Will inherent in the nature of 
man. His book we call modern because it deals with the 
religious life as a life, as inherent, essential, eternal; not as 
something extraneous to man and given to him, but some- 
thing created in man when man was created. In his last chap- 
ter he argues against essential immortality. We do not stop 
here to criticise his arguments, but it appears to us that his 
assertion on page 349, that the finite person finds his life through 
the infinite Person, coupled with his statement on page 104, “ An 
eternal search for bread is not sufficient to keep man’s body 
robust and strong,” itself constitutes a clear and cogent state- 
ment of the doctrine of conditional immortality and the grounds 
on which that doctrine is based. Take it for all and all, we 
regard this as a book of peculiar value to all who are engaged 
in the art of man-making—that is, preachers, teachers, and all 
thoughtful parents. Its style is clear, sometimes brilliant, its 
horizon broad, its spirit intellectually and spiritually stimulating. 
We are glad to learn that an edition has been called for in Japan, 
for circulation among English-speaking Japanese students. 


It had long been felt in the Episcopal Church that the Book 
of Common Prayer was a trifle archaic and not adapted exactly 
to the present general tone of thought among its members, 
nor suitable for aggressive work. @he Church suspected it 
was being hampered by a rigid liturgy. In 1878 the Gen- 
eral Convention first entertained propositions to enrich and 
render more flexible the Prayer-Book. A Committee of both 
houses was formed. For fourteen years the whole Church, in 
conventions, convocations, committees, magazines, and papers, 
labored with mighty throes of Prayer-Book revision. Now that 
the end has been reached, no matter how much the Committee 
on Revision reject the application to them of Horace’s well-worn 
phrase, the result of all this labor is ridiculously small. No 
dogmatic changes, no revision of doctrinal standards, were con- 
templated—simply a change of form of worship to make it more 
popular; and even this could not be effected. So the chief purpose 
of the revision, if not lost sight of in all the years, was not 
attained. The Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church in this 
city, was a magna pars of the movement, and his book, 4 Short 
History of the Book of Common Prayer, together with Certain 
Papers Illustrative of Liturgical Revision, 1878-1892 (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York), contains much of the history of the 
process. In addition to this, we have, in a volume entitled Zhe 
Genesis of the American Prayer-Book: A Survey of the Ori- 
gin and Development of the Liturgy of the Church in the 
United States, some historical discourses pronounced from the 
pulpit of the historic Christ Church, Philadelphia. These ser- 
mons go somewhat over the same ground as Dr. Huntington’s 
book, but are not so concise. They were preached by Bishops 
Coxe, Seymour, Perry,and Doane. Those by Bishops Seymour 
and Perry are the most valuable. The introduction by Dr. 
Stevens is slender, but Dr. Hart’s appendix of changes made 
by the revisers is excellent. Both these books are attractively 
printed and bound, and the latter volume is published by James 
Pott & Co., of this city. 


The Visible Universe. By J. Ellard Gore. (Macmillan & 
Co, New York.) Mr. Gore stands well among British astrono- 
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mers, and has done a good amount of original work. In this 
book he does not aim to teach the facts and figures of general 


astronomy, but tries to present in clear form the present status 


of the great theories of the scftnce. The theories considered 
are those which deal with the origin and construction of the 
heavens. The first subject dealt with is the nebular hypoth- 
esis of Laplace; this is outlined, and its strong and weak © 
points are indicated. After this Faye’s theory is presented, 
and then various matters which in some way develop or 
modify the views of Laplace are investigated. Among these 
are the fuel of the sun, the luminiferous ether, and the 
constitution of matter. The meteoric theory of Lockyer is 
discussed, and from this the author passes to the consideration 
of the Galaxy or Milky Way. Some quaint passages are quoted 
from an old writer, Thomas Wright, who seems really to be 
the first who suggested the disk theory, which is generally at- 
tributed to Sir William Herschel, and which in his form of it has 
been commonly given in text-books on astronomy. Sir William 
himself certainly abandoned the theory some time before he fin- 
ished his life’s work, but it persists. Gore shows its weakness, 
as he does also the weakness of Struve’s, and he then states 
Proctor’s theory, which he finds fairly accordant with the 
facts. As will be seen from this brief outline, the book is inter- 
esting and valuable. A very good feature of it is the remarka- 
bly fine series of pictures of star-clusters and portions of the 
Galaxy made from recent photographs. 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Bishop of Western 
New York, is a zealous, learned, and impulsive divine. He is 
never so much himself as when dealing with unbelievers and mis- 
believers. In his Bedell Lectures, given at Kenyon College in 
1891, Bishop Coxe criticises in strong language not only Renan 
and the author of “ Supernatural Religion,” but likewise Presi. 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, and President Schurman, of Cornell. 
It is Mr. Eliot’s speech' in the Mormon Temple which arouses 
his just indignation. Mr. Schurman is also reported to have 
said: ‘“ Astronomy has dislocated heaven and hell, and sent 
earth spinning around the sun. Geology and biology have 
revolutionized our views about the formation of the earth; and 
now, last of all, the zerrzb/e agony of Biblical criticism is showing 
that the Bible is a collection of books, written, for the most part, 
by we know not whom, at we know not what date, and put 
together we know not on what principle.” The italics are 
those made by Dr. Coxe, who, in this book, Holy Writ and 
Modern Thought, says quite plainly that those who say such 
things should not be teachers of youth. We regret to say that 
Dr. Coxe does not display a personal knowledge of the Higher 
Criticism which he berates, and that the temper of his arraign- 
ment is not that described by St. Paul (1 Cor. xiii.) as the only 
effectual way of treating misbelievers. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.) 


The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830. By Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand. None of the Bourbons, not even Louis 
XVI., possessed the faculty of doing the right thing at the 
wrong time in a greater degree than Charles X. When he 
should have been firm, he was weak ; when the opportunity was 
gone, he tried to be king in fact as well asin name. In the 
events of his ill-starred reign the subject of this memoir took 
no very conspicuous part, though in the Revolution of July 
itself she showed such courage and capacity that many believe 
that she would have made a far better monarch than her feck- 
less father-in-law. Her struggle to regain the throne for her 
son, the Comte de Chambord, was a bold attempt. It failed, 
and the sympathy felt for her in her imprisonment was greatly 
lessened by the confession of her second marriage. Royal 
personages cannot at the same time follow their personal in- 
clinations and serve their dynasties. The Duchess of Berry as 
the Marquise Yucchesi-Palli became of no political conse- 
quence, and her son was Henry V. only to a small knot of de- 
voted Legitimists. The whole story of the 1830 revolution is 
graphically told by M. de Saint-Amand. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Manual of Natural Theology. By George P. Fisher, D.D. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) This little volume of 
ninety-four pages is prepared for lay readers. It does not pro- 
fess to present new arguments for theistic belief, but to state in 
simple and intelligible form the old arguments, which have car- 
ried conviction to the great mass of mankind, scholarly and 
unscholarly, since the world began. YFerhaps the gist of the 
book may be said to be embodied in the foilowing sentence from 
the preface: “ The new scientific doctrine [of evolution], so far 
as it can be said to have established itself in the creed of nat- 


uralists of highest repute, has the effect, I am persaaded, to for- 


tify rather than to weaken the argument of design.” There is, 


in our judgment, little use in attempting to demonstrate the exist- 
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ence of God to a ran who does not wish to believe in God, or 
who is indifferent on the subject. Even if he were convinced, 
little good would be gained by the conviction. But for one who 
has faith in God, or even a sincere wish to have faith in God, 
and desires to be able to give to himself or others a reason for 


the faith that is in him, this little book will serve an excellent 


purpose. 


Rauch, the German sculptor, is best known to the world by 
his great equestrian statue of Frederick the Great in Berlin, the 
statue of Diirer in Nuremberg, the effigies of King William 
and Queen Louise in the Charlottenberg Mausoleum, and his 
statuary in the Valhalla. Born in 1777 and dying in 1857, the 
span of his life extended over an important period in the history 
of German art and politics. Zhe Life of Christian Daniel 
Rauch, by Edna D. Cheney (Lee & Shepard, Boston), is a study 
of value, written not only with care but with deep sympathy and 
enthusiastic admiration. The style is vigorous and at times 
stirring. It would, however, have been better had the author 
translated the German she so frequently quotes. The material 
for the book is drawn in part from Dr. Eggers’s biography of 
the artist. There is a portrait of Rauch, and pictures of four of 
his statues, allin heliotype. The picture of Diirer’s statue is not 
satisfactory. In the course of the narrative are many lively an- 
ecdotes of nota»le people. 


Another brightly written art book is Felix Regamey’s /afan 
in Art and Industry, with a Glance at Japanese Manners and 
Customs. There are one hundred designs by the author. The 
style is light and sketchy, and so are the pictures, which have 
been executed in the spirit of the art of Japan. Perhaps one 
does not get in this book so much of analytical and technical 
criticism as he does an impression of the beauty and desirable- 
ness of Japanese art. M. Regamey writes with enthusiasm 
and in that characteristic jerkiness of modern French style 
which the translators, M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Shel- 
don, have not seen fit to calm into a smooth English. How- 
ever, the book diverts one without asking too much mental 
labor, and it gratifies the eye with its seemly Franco-Japanese 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The hosts of readers who were delighted with that volume of 
historical essays, ‘‘ The Coming of the Friars,” will welcome a 
new book of the same sort by the same author, the Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp, entitled Studies of a Recluse, in Cloister, 
Town, and Country (G. P. Putaam’s Sons, New York), and 
they will not, we promise, be disappointed. The rich, mellow 
scholarship, the genial temper, and the practiced pen of Dr. Jes- 
sopp here find full expression. The subjects of the essays in this 
volume are: St. Albans and her Historian, Bury St. Edmunds, 
On the Edge of the Norfolk Holy Land, The Origin and 
Growth of English Towns, The Land and its Owners in Past 
Times, L’Ancienne Noblesse, Letters and Letter-Writers, A 
Suggestion for My Betters. This list shows the wide scope of 
the book. ($1.75.) 


If variety is the spice of life, the American housekeeper who 
_ provides her kitchen library with the really valuable cook-books 
that have appeared within the last few years could cater to her 
family so well that she would find all outside of the dining-room 
monotonous; she could develop a race who literally lived to eat. 
The last cook-book to strengthen the hands of the housekeeper 
and increase her knowledge is Jz Foreign Kitchens, by Helen 
Campbell. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) This book gives recipes 
for characteristic English, French, Italian, German, Norwegian, 
Polish, and Russian dishes. It also gives glimpses into for- 
eign kitchens that have much suggestiveness for the American 
housewife. | 


Time's Revenges, Mr. David Christie Murray’s latest novel, 
is a story of Australian life, beginning in the times of convict- 
transportation. The plot is of the sensational variety, but is 
capitally managed and not at all morbid. Asa story, pure and 
simple, it has many good points; and it must be added in 
praise that it is not overwritten, sentimental, or “padded.” It 
is, in short, a good example of the second-rate English novel, 
lacking altogether the careful character-analysis, delicate literary 
art, or strong moral force that distinguishes first-class fiction. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Three bright short stories, quick in their movement and fresh 


in invention, make up /m Three Zones, by F. J. Stimson (“ J. S. 


of Dale”). ‘ Dr. Materialismus ” is a curious conceit, in fact 
a little shocking; “An Alabama Courtship” is reckless and 
_ rollicking; and “Los Caraquefios” is passionate, fervid, and 
somber. The author displays in each volume his largeness of 
resource and breadth of sympathy. — | 


Mr. Frank Bolles chronicles in his 4¢ the North of Bearcamp 
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Water many pleasant summer and autumn strolls in New Eng- 
land by-paths. A night ascent of Chocorua, whence twenty five 
mountain peaks and a dozen Jakes were viewed at midnight; 
tramps along ancient woodsmen’s trails, visits to abandoned farms, 
and village election-day scenes, form part of the material jor his 
sketches. They are all readable, and the author’s faculty of 
description is as strong as is his sympathy with external nature 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Up and Down the House, by Anna Warner (AgD. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York), is a selection of passages from the Bible 
with short, practical application of these texts to wives, mis- 
tresses, hostesses, helpmeets. The selections are made with 
great care, and many busy housekeepers who have only seconds 
yo reading at the beginning of the day will find this book help-- 


Literary Notes 


—‘ The Green Flag” is the title of Dr. Conan Doyle’s just 
completed novel. 

—Mr. Lowell left an unpublished poem which, under the title 
of “An April Birthday at Sea,” is to be published in the April 
“ Harper’s.” 

—The Rev. Arthur Brooks has prepared a paper on the life 
and work of his brother, the late Bishop Phillips Brooks. It is 
to appear in the May “ Harper’s.” 

—A collection of short stories, several of them entirely new, by 
Mr. Henry James, will be published at an early date by Mac- 
millan & Co. “The Real Thing” is the suggestive title of the 


volume. 


—The Messrs. Armstrong announce that in their Book-Lovers’ 
Library the next volume will be called “ Literary Blunders, a 
Chapter in the History of Human Error,” by H..B. Wheatley. 
It will be ready early in March. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will shortly publish “ Literary Criticism 
for Students,” by Professor Edward T. McLaughlin, of Yale, 
which consists of selections from great English critics from 
Sir Philip Sidney to Walter Pater. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have recently published a new and 
lower-priced edition of the “Letters of James Smetham,” an 
extremely interesting and attractive correspondence which reflects 
some of the best contemporary intellectual life in England. 

—Professor Josiah Royce, who has been suspected of the 
authorship of “ Calmire,” has written a letter to the Boston “ Bud- 
get’ denying therumor. “Iam grateful for the kindness that can 
attribute to me so notable a production,” he declares; “ but, asa 
fact, I am not the author of ‘ Calmire,’ and do not wish even for 
a moment to be thought of as such.” : 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Robinson ’s New Primary Arithmetic. 18 cts. 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
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Richardson, Abbey Sage. Familiar Talks on English Literature. $1.50. 
Johnson, Edward Gilpin. The Complete Angler. $1. 
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Crawford, F. Marion. A Roman Singer. $1. 
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Caird, Edward. Evolution of Religion. 2 Vo 4. 
PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Cole, Elbert, M.A. A New Curriculum. 
PRACTICAL PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 
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Van Dyke, John C. Art for Art’s Sake. 50. 
Weissman, A. Germ-Plasm. $2.50. 


Ford, Isaac N. Tropical America. $2. 
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The Union 


With Our Readers 


I.—Correspondence 


The Spectators Tame Grouse 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 

«‘ Spectator’s” account of the tame par- 
tridge (ruffed grouse) in your issue of Feb- 
ruary 18, c to my attention to-day 
with a peculiar interest, owing to the fact 
that about four weeks ago I became the 
fortunate possessor of the very birds in 
question. They were purchased for me 
through the kindness of “Spectator’s ” 
friend, and now form part of a very at- 
tractive family of five, one male and four 
females. 

My acquaintance with the ruffed grouse, 
or pheasant, as we were taught to call 
them in southern Ohio, dates back to the 
early sixties, and my first experience in 
their captivity to an attempt made about 
that time to rear two little savages which 
I had made prisoners from a brood but a 
few days old which I had unexpectedly 
encountered. The attempt was a disas- 
trous failure, and terminated on the first 
day. It was then a common tradition in 
the country, and one that is still prevalent, 
that these birds will not live in confine- 
ment, and of course I found little sympa- 
thy or encouragement from my elders. 
Other and weightier matters, to say noth. 
ing of the cramped environments of city 
lite, prevented my further investigations for 
a time, and it was not till about 1885, hav- 
ing been quite successful (or possibly for- 
tunate) in rearing quail from the parent 
birds, that I turned my attention again to 
my boyish conception of domesticating the 
ruffed grouse, and rearing the chicks trom 
eggs laid in confinement. 

My first pair of grouse proved both to 
be hens, but as one of them laid a nestful 
of eggs, she was given a few game bantam 
eggs, from which she managed to hatch 
and bring up four game bantam chicks, 
proving a most faithful and devoted foster- 
mother. The second year this same hen 
was mated with a fiae male bird from 
Canada, but after she had been sitting for 
eight days she deserted her nest, and the 
eggs came to naught. At least it seemed 
as though she was deserting them ; but the 
day was one of the hottest in June, and 
had I been as well versed in the subject 
then as I became afterward, I should have 
been content to match her instinct against 
my reason, and felt sure that she would 
have been the victor. Instead I gave her 
no peace until she did the very thing I 
feared, and abandoned her enterprise in 
disgust. Later along I came to under- 
stand that, with the nest immediately on 
the warm ground, and the thermometer 
hovering around the nineties in the shade, 
the mother bird knew that there was dan- 
ger that her eggs should become #00 warm, 
rather than that they should not be warm 
enough. 

A year or two later another of my grouse 
hens sat the full time, only to have the 
chicks perish in the shell after they had 
*‘ pipped,” because the eggs had been too 
dry. One little fellow did escape the shell 
only to fall a victim to accident when a 
day or two old. 

You can readily imagine that during 
these seven years in which my experi- 
ments have been conducted, the study of 
the habits of these beautiful denizens of 
the field and forest has been a most de- 
lightful recreation. What “ Spectator” 
has said of their language has had fre- 
quent parallel in my own observation. 


The male grouse has no call which corre- 
sponds with that of the male quail, and, 
from our very casual acquaintance with 
this noble bird, we are accustomed to re- 
gard both sexes as comparatively, if not 
entirely, mute. On the contrary, they 
have a wonderful range of expression and 
vocabulary, and the instance of which 
*‘ Spectator” speaks is only one of a 
great many which might be cited. The 
note of a nesting grouse, heard through 
all the days of the laying time when the 
bird is upon the nest, is the most liquid 
and melodious music of the wildwood it 
has ever been my good fortune to hear. 
It echoes the sounds of the running water 
from the rapid mountain brook, of the 
summer wind among the pines, and many 
other voices of the forest solitude, inaudi- 
ble to any but the genuine lover of na- 
ture. And under and through it all 
vibrates the same absorbing passion that 
thrills the human race—the love and ten- 
derness of maternity. | 

That the grouse family in their native 
state are as talkative as when partially 
domesticated is doubtful. Indeed, it seems 
t> me that the specimens of which * Spec- 
tator” has written are quite garrulous for 
their kind, since they keep up a constant 
cooing and chattering when any one ap- 
proaches. As arace they are not unlike 
their colleagues the human aborigines— 
wary, suspicious, and taciturn. A mag- 
nificent New York male, in my possession 
for nearly three years, came to be so tame 
that he would jump upon my knee and 
take kernels of corn from between my 
lips, but he was always cautious and alert 
in moments of greatest apparent confi- 
dence, and it was extremely rare that he 
uttered a note of any kind. And this 
leads me to suggest to “Spectator” the 
danger of hasty generalization from an 
isolated fact. All my grouse in confine- 
ment have eaten freely of the yellow In- 
dian corn, though possibly they would have 
preferred the other. 

My grouse family this spring have a 
spacious range, open to the sun and rain, 
but with ample shelter accessible, and all 
carefully protected from the too curious 
approach of man or beast. The possibil- 
ity of a brood of young chicks, and the 
study of their conduct and habits as they 
grow up under such environment, offer the 
most fascinating opportunities for the study 
of what we are wont to call instinct. 

J. B. B. 
Toledo, O. 


The Nomination of Candidates 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I believe you will agree that the “ nom- 
ination ” of candidates is very apt to prove, 
in practice, the really critical part of the 
electoral process, and, therefore, that not 
only should the freedom, order, and gen- 
uineness of the “primaries” be as far 
as possible guaranteed by law, but, fur- 
thermore, such methods of voting should 
be prescribed as are best adapted to 
encourage and facilitate the full and 
candid expression by the “rank and 
file” of each party of their preferences 
among candidates. As things now are, 
voters are practically under a species of 
compulsion to support (if they vote at all) 
the “slate” ground out by a wholly irre- 
sponsible and unrepresentative “ machine,” 
their only alternative being usually the 
support of a ticket quite as bad in origin, 
and having, for them, the additional de- 
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fect of standing (at least professedly) for 
principles which they disapprove. 

Suppose, however, the following very 
simple modification of the present system : 
At a “primary ” or nominating election, in 
October, each voter, no matter what his 
party, will cast a ballot naming, first, the 
party he wishes to support, and then the 
person whom he personally wishes nom- 
inated as the candidate of that party for 
the particular office in question. The offi- 
cial canvass of the votes so cast will then 
set forth, not only the total number of 
votes received by each of the parties voted 
for at all, but likewise the proportions in 
which, within each party, that party’s total 
is distributed among the several persons 
named for candidates upon any of the 
ballots bearing such party’s name. 

Then, with this information before him, 
each voter will, at the final election in No- 
vember, cast a ballot naming the party he 
now wishes to support, and, under the 
party name, the person he now wishes his 
ballot to count for, in the event of his 
party’s success, in determining who the 
actual incumbent shall be. The party 
which, at this final election, shall have been 
named upon more ballots than any other 
one party, shall be held to have elected its 
“ gandidate,” which candidate shall be the 
person who, at such final election, shall 
have been named as candidate upon more 
of the ballots bearing the party’s name 
than any other one person named upon any 
of those ballots. 

It seems to me very clear that, under 
this perfectly natural and simple plan, 
every voter of principle and intelligence 
would feel perfectly free, however strong 
his party convictions, to express upon his 
ballot, both at the “ primary” and at the 
final election, his real, personal preference 
as to the individual to be made the party’s 
candidate; for at each election he would 
feel that his ballot would always count for 
the party of his choice, no matter whom 
he suggested as candidate, and that his 
candidly expressing his own real prefer- 
ence among possible candidates would not 
even tend to prevent a similar expression 
by every other voter in the party, and the 
consequent ascertainment, in the official 
canvass, of the relative party standing of 
the several persons named, or the identity 
of the candidate desired by a plurality of 
the party voters. 

And, with the facts ascertained at the 
primary before him, each voter would, at 
the second election, have an opportunity 
to decide, in the light of those facts, 
which party to support, and, within such 
party, which individual candidate to aid. 

If, in spite of the probabilities made ob- 
vious by the primary as to who the incum- 
bent would be should his (the voter’s) 
party succeed, he still prefers to support 
it rather than any other, he will naturally 
name that party upon his ballot, and, hav- 
ing thus given it the benefit of his vote in 
any event, he will freely name for candi- 
date either his “absolute first choice ” or 
at least the one preferred by him among 
those shown by the primary to have some 
“chance.” If, on the other hand, the vot- 
ing at the primary election had made it 
seem probable that his party’s success 
would mean the election of so bad a can. 
didate that he (the voter) would actually 
prefer the probable candidate ‘of some 
other party, he could, by naming such 
other party upon his ballot, together with 
its best candidate, aid them to prevail. 
against the party whose bad candidate 
had driven him from its ranks. Or if, in 
view of the figures brought out by the 
primary, the voter judged that the party 
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_ first named by him had absolutely no 
chance of success, he could at the final 
election name upon his ballot the party 
preferred him among those whose 
votes at the primary had proved them to 
have some chance. 

The certainty each voter would have that 
his ballot would count one for the party 
named upon it, no matter what person was 
likewise named thereon as candidate, would 
free the decent men of each party from 
all feeling of obligation to give their votes 
to the unworthy nominees of a “ma- 
chine ;” and, every one being thus actually 
free to express his real preference even at 
the last election, it might easily turn out 
that enough of the party voters had 
named on their last ballots a nominee 
other than the one boomed at the primary 
by the “organized vote” to transfer to 
the former the honor of being the party’s 
candidate in the event of success. 

CHARLES FREDERIC ADAMS. 


Women in Theological 
| Seminaries 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your number of February 18, in an 
swer to a query, you mention the Hartford 
Theological Seminary as having opened 
its doors to women; and I would like to 
add a paragraph from the report of the 
Seminary, which will answer one of the 
questions of your correspondent : “ Tuition 
in the Seminary, including the privileges of 
the lectures, apparatus, etc., is free for 
women as for men. The expenses for board, 
etc., may be estimated at from $300 upward. 
To assist women requiring aid in meeting 
such expenses, funds exist, by means of 
which scholarship aid to the amount of 
from $75 to $100 may be expected. Two 
entrance prize scholarships of $250 each 
are offered to women, corresponding to 
the two offered to men. They are offered 
to the women passing the best examina- 
tions on entering the Seminary upon a list 
of selected topics supplied on applica- 
tion.” 

In addition, it may be well to say, for 
the encouragement of any one thinking of 
entering upon such a course of study, that 
there are at present at the Seminary in 
Hartford four young women, greatly inter- 
ested in their studies there, and convinced 
that they have found there the opportunity 
to more fully equip themselves for future 
usefulness. B. 


II.—Notes and Queries 


Kindly state for the benefit of our Bible circle 
your understanding of the expression ‘“ foreor- 
dained” (R. V.) or predestinate”’ (A. V.) found 
in Rom. viii., 29. F. M. T. 

It must be understood, in connection 
with the object there stated, as conformity 
to Christ. It means that this divine result 
is not to be traced to a mere human pur- 
pose, but to the divine purpose. It omits 
all reference to the intermediate steps 
in which this purpose is realized through 


the free agency of men, because the. 


Apostle is arguing that the result cannot 
be defeated, since it has been divinely 
purposed. 

In the reply to “ H.”? (February 18) about the def- 
inition of the divinity of Christ, does The Christian 
Union accept the common definition of the Ortho- 
dox? That is, that Christ is equal to God—is really 
God? IV. 

We accept the statement of the Nicene 
Creed concerning Christ: “ Very God of 
very God, being of one substance with the 
Father.” In common with the framers of 


this creed, we also hold to that subordina. 
tion of the Son which is expressed in 


Jesus’s saying, “ My Father is greater 
than I”—the reason of which is plain to any 
one who sees that an individual being can- 
not be commensurate with the Universal 
Being. 

Was the “ ruler’? spoken of in Luke xviii., 18-23. an 
earnest seeker after truth, or was he a merely specu- 
lative inquirer—a self-righteous moralist in quest of 
some added virtue, if such was attainable? Dia 

From the statement in Mark’s version of 
the incident, that “ Jesus looking upon him 
loved him,” it would seem that he must have 
been earnest and sincere in his question, 
however reluctant to accept Jesus’s an- 
swer. See Mark x., 21. 


A. C.—Your inquiry as to theological 
seminaries admitting women has drawn out 
the following supplementary answer: 

In addition to the excellent institution which you 
name (February 18), permit me to mention the Tufts 
Divinity School (Universalist), which has recently 
opened all its courses to women on terms of perfect 
equality with the men, and which makes liberal pro- 
vision in the way of scholarships. Full information 
may be obtained from the Rev. C. H. Leonard, 
D.D., Dean, Tufts College, Mass. F, W. H. 


Kindly inform me whose work will give me the 
best understanding of Oriental religions, or the relig- 
ions of the world as compared with Christianity. 

W. B.S. 
Thé most recent work of high value on 
Comparative Religion is Dr. George Mathe- 
son’s “ The Distinctive Messages of the 
Old Religions.” Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke’s book, “ Ten Great Religions,” is 
a standard work. 


What is the explanation of Exodus iv., 24-26? If 
Moses was doing his duty (verse 20), why should the 
Lord seek * to kill him”? X. 

The proper explanation is a matter of 
mere conjecture. It is not unlikely that 
on the journey Moses was in peril of his 
life, which Zipporah attributed to her neg- 
lect of the sacramental rite having pro- 
voked the divine anger. 

I would like to know the best criticisms of Renan’s 
‘Life of Christ ;” also the best Life of Christ to 
counteract the influence of Renan’s. S. M. S. 

Of the various books written especially 
to counteract Renan’s “ Life of Christ,” 
probably the most noteworthy is that of 
Edmund D. Pressensé. We are inclined to 
recommend as, on the whole, the two most 
scholarly Lives of Christ, Edersheim’s and 
Geikie’s. 
_ Kindly tell me where I can find information as to 
the history, transcriptions, preservation, etc., of the 
MSS. of the New Testament. ue 

See Professor Bissell’s “ Historic Origin 
of the Bible” (A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 
New York, $1.50). 

Where can I get a small book called “‘ Personal 
Creeds”? I do not know the author. F. L. 

It is by Dr. Newman Smyth, and is 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


_ A. B. B.—The address of the “ China 
Collector” is P.O. Box 161, Albany, N. Y. 


R. H. P.—Driver’s “ Introduction to 
the Literature of the Old Testament ” and 
Kuenen’s “‘ Hexateuch”’ are published, so 
far as we are informed, in no such “ sim- 
plified ” form as you describe. 


R. A. T.—Several correspondents wish to suggest 
to you that you will find an admirable answer to 
Newman’s “‘ Essay on Miracles’”’ in Dr. E. A. Ab- 
bot’s ** Philomythus” (second edition, 1891, Mac- 
millan & Co., New York). 


It may interest your inquiring correspondent, N. 
J. S. (February 18), and also other Bible readers, to 


be informed that, besides the instance in Matthew 


iii., 12, where in English Bibles the word “throughly” 
is used instead of ‘‘ thoroughly,” there is another 
where the use of the word has always appeared to me 
to add greatly to the force of the passage. This is in 
the second verse of the Fifty-first Psalm, which in the 


light enough 
when I tackle 
you,” said 
the little can 
of Cleveland’s 
baking 
powder 
to the big 
barrel of 

flour. 
Cleveland’s is the strongest of 
all pure cream of tartar baking 
powders, yet its great merit is not 
its strength, but the fact that it 
is pure, wholesome and sure, 


English editions, including Bagster’s, is rendered as 
follows: ‘‘ Wash me throughly from my iniquity, 
and cleanse me from my sin.” The significance here 
is at once apparent. H. J. F. 


Kindergarten Work 


The New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion is seeking, by means of leaflets, month- 
ly meetings, and various other agencies, to 
extend a knowledge of its work. 

The parlor meeting has been found to 
be one of the most effective means to this 
end. Our list, not only of annual, but 
also of life members, has been greatly in- 
creased as a result of information imparted 
at these meetings to those who, in some 
cases, had previously known of the kinder- 
garten only in the most general way. 

The Committee are prepared to suggest | 
suitable persons to address such meetings, 
and would be glad to hear from any who 
may be willing to open their parlors for 
this purpose. 

It should be distinctly understood by 
our friends that we are ready to respond 
to any call, even though there may be no 
probability that the attendance will be 
large. 

For further information address Mr. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Christian Union, 13 
Astor Place, New York. 


Prepare for Spring 


Now is the time to attend to your personal con. 
dition in preparation for the change to spring season. 
If you have not “ wintered well,” if you are tired out 
from overwork, if your blood has become impure 
from close confinement in badly ventilated offices or 
shops, you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla at once. 
It will purify and vitalize your blood, create a good ap- 
petite, and give your whole system tone and strength. 

‘“* My health was verv poor last spring and seeing 
an advertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I thought 
I would try it. It has worked wonders for me as it 
has built my system up. I have taken four bottles 
andamonthefitth. I recommend it to my acquaint- 
ances.”’ JOHN MATTHEws, Oswego, N. Y 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


HOOD'’S PILLS cure sick headache, biliousness, 
assist digestion ; the best after-dinner pills. 
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Recent Poetry 


Valeria 
And Other Poems (including the Commemora- 
tion Ode of the World’s Columbian Exposition). 
By HARRIET MONROE. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
**It_is vigorous in penneation and is wrought out with 
no little strength and beauty. Some pa es are actually 
brilliant, and many lines, or even single < ome delight 
one by their felicity of form and sense.’ ational- 
ist, Boston. 


Some Rhymes of Ironquill 


of Kansas. 16mo, $1.00. 

** He writes with shrewdness, brevity, humor, and point 
yet in an off-hand, homely style that will please critical 
readers and attract the many others who can’t be pe 
suaded to read verse at all unless there is something oad 


about it.””"—Godev’s Magazine. 


Songs and Sonnets 


and Other Poems. By MAURICE FRANCIS 
EGAN, LL.D. 16mo, $1.00. 

**He is one of the ts whose songs gush from the 
heart, and when, as in Dr. Egan’s case, the heart is a 
{Catholic there is, left nothing more to be de- 

—The** e Maria.” 


Poetry of the Gathered Years 


Compiled by M. H. 16mo, $1.00. 

** This little book, so daintily bound and printed, con- 
tains some of the most exquisite of life’s twiight songs 
ever written, and is c ee y unique in its arrange- 
ments.”’— Boston 


Eleusis 


‘and Lesser Poems. By WILLIAM RUFUS PER- 
KINS. 16mo, $1.00. 


‘* We have read it with unusual fascination. .. . The 
volume is opened with _ idea of tasting, and before it is 
closed we find that we have devoured. . . . Mr. Perkins 


is a poet and a charming one. ”_ Interior, Chicago. 


Paradise Lost | 
By JOHN MiLTon. Lazurel-Crowned Verse. 
gilt top, $1.00. 


The Iliad of Homer 


Pope’s transla aioe. Laurel-Crowned Verse. 2 
vols., 16mo, gilt tops, $1.00 a vol. 

‘*This series of classics is one of the most attractive 
published. The volumes are of just the right size to hold 
conveniently in the hand, the covers have an excellent 
ee to t the finger-tips, and the sensitive tivated 
reader will find nothing to condemn in these well-published 
but inexpensive vo.umes.’’—A dvertiser, Boston. 


Recent Romance 
Other Things Being Equal 


By EMMA WOLF. 16mo, $1. 00. 

‘*It is a novel quite up to date in depicting the socia 
life of the American Tew. The struggie between 
orthedox ideas of marriage within the racial lines and 
the charming love story which is so complicated is as 
powerful an incident anything in modern meee 
ing.’’—Public Ledger, P 


Christmas Stories from French 
and Spanish Writers 


OGDEN. 16mo, gilt top, in a 
X, $1.00 

** They are simple, in substance, grace- 
fully wees n evidently well translated. 
gati > B 

“Its of permanent interest.”’— 7 
Democrat, New Orleans. 


Columbus and Beatriz 
Ba ONSTANCE GoDDARD DuBols, Author of 
artha Corey: A Tale of the Salem Witch- 
12mo0, 1.00. 

“The story, from the opening pages, is exceedingly 
interesting, the always present ina 
well-written hist: rical novel. The character of Beatriz 
drawu by the author is ‘noble and womanly.’ — 7he 

rena. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 


Fifth Year 


GERMANIA 


A Monthly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Two Supplements: Essentials of German 
Accidence.— Deutsches Schreibbuch. 
Fifth Volume begins in March. 
Instruction in reading, writing, speaking. 


Subscription Price, $2.00. Sample Copies Free. 


- P.O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Scotts Waverley Novels 


Edited by ANDREW LANG 
New Limited Edition of 1,000 Copies 


Scott has stamped his genius on an entire cotintry and 
language,and the Waverley Novels are read by millions, 
and in every civilized country in the world. These 
great novels have never before been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched, at a cost of over forty thou- 
sand dollars, with proof impressions, on Imperial 
Japanese paper, of three hundred original etchings from 
paintings by celebrated artists of France and England, 
among whom are SirJd E. Millais, R.A., R. W. 
Macbeth, Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, efc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic, as editor, 
will furnish critical introductions, glossaries, and notes 
to each novel, supplementing Scott’s own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edition ever 
made of the works of any novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine open page, 
the margins ample, and the paper a beautiful natural 
tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to handle, and the 
binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, slightly trimmed. Com- 
plete in 48 vols., issued 2 vols. per month, at 2.50 per 
volume. Adso 500 copies printed on Holland hand- 
made paper, with fifty additional illustrations, and 
bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on application. 


Now Ready. Should be in every home. 


A Handbook of 
Invalid Cooking 


For Nurses in Training=-Schools, 
Nurses in Private Practice, 
And All who Care for the Sick. 


By MARY A. BOLAND, 
Instructor in Cooking in the Fohnus Hopkins 
Hospital Training-School for Nurses, etc. 
Explanatory Lessons. The five food prin- 

ciples, chemical properties of food, etc. 
Recipes. Broths, gruels, drinks, jellies, oysters, 
salads, creams (200 pages of choice recipes). 
Servimg. Good serving a necessity, tray dec- 
oration, care in contagious diseases, etc. 
The Feeding of Children. Suggestions 
on feeding up to the eighteenth month. 
District Nursing, Apparatus, etc. 


Full Index,—everything easily found. 318 
pages, strongly bound. $2.00. At all book-stores, 
or sent by the publishers on receipt of price. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


' Easter Selections, containi ng new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers have contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid 

The Lerd of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, a. Other 7 by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other ne asian at 


the same price are: “ The Rise es ‘He 
Lives!’ ** Death’s Conqueror, “ine Ki ng of Love ” 
* Savior Victorious,’ “ Easter Mi 


Risen Christ,’ etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for tine Sunday-School. Price, 
30 cents, post-paid. 

Flower Praise, Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, Seeeene ate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 

Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
good collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 

rice, 10 cents a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


E & beve just issued a catalogue containing the titles 
ular books as as these th that, having been published 


have be ad 
Sunday en ibraries, which = es y for 
tion. COMPANY, Troe. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, BOSTON 


A Brief History 
of the 


Hawaiian People 


By W. D. ALEXANDER, 
Published by order of the 
Board of Education of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom, 8vo, 
Cloth, 341 pages. Fully 
Illustrated. 6 Maps. 
Chronological Tables, etc. 
Sent prepaid by mail for $1.50 


American Book Company 
806-808 Broadway, New York 


Libraries and 
Parcels of Books 
Bought 


Million Books in Stock 

Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied 
cheaper than any Book Store in the World. 
Mammoth Catalogue Free. 


Leggat Brothers 


81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
34 Door West of City Hall Park 


How to Read Books 


With 


THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND 


Combines a Dictionary-Holder, Book-Rest, and 
Lamp-Stand. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 
Any volume consulted instantly, without lifting. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 

THE HOLLOWAY CO., CuvanocGa FAtts, O. 


“EASTER DAWN.” 
“AFTER THREE DAYs.’” 


Two beautiful Easter Services with illus- 
trated title pages. Complete with Respon- 
sive Readings, Recitations and melodious 


Carols. Send 10 cents for sample copies. 
Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 940 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
DILXON’S 


Are unequaled for smoeth, tough leads. If not | sities 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC 
THE KING IMMORTAL, A new Service by the 
Rev. Ropert Lowry. 16 pp. 
AN NO. Eight pages of new Easter Carols 
e best 
Price of either of of — above, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per by Express, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. é 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


RARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Send 10 cents postage for a be 
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Dress Fabrics 


Silk and Wool Mixtures, 


Glacé and Jacquard Figures, © 


Glace and Figured Epinglines, 
Fancy Plaid Stufts, 
Suitings, Serges, 
Diagonals, Camel’s Hair, 


New and Fashionable Shades and 
Colors. 


Printed Challies, 
Embroidered Robes 


New Spring Designs ana 
Colorings in 
India Pongees 
Printed Corahs 
Rongeants 
China Shirting Silks 


A beautiful selection of designs and 
colorings. 


Proadovery KH 19th st. 


New York 


The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ALSO 
908 Walnut St 


1338 Chestnut SF hiladelphia. 
177 Tremont St., ton. 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE H 
YOU DO iT FOR THE MONEY. 


uy 


20" ST. NY. 


IMPORTERS 


Fine Millinery 
Dry Goods 
Etc — 


MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNSURPASSED FAIUTIES |/ 
FOR HANDUNG YOUR ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ 
NEW YORK GOODS “AT =— 
NEW YORK PRICES 


bive us a 


© Mailed free fo 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


wat 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limifed 


3 Galateas, Oxfords, Bengalines, Ginghams, ete. 


| 
| 
| 


and Suits 


For Children. 


We are showing our new spring styles for Boys and Girls—Piques, 
he suit shown here is 


one of the most desirable for boys 2 to 4 years. Made of fancy striped 
Pique—full ruffle of colored edge embroidery down the front of vest, and 
around collars and cuffs. 


Our Gingham Dresses for Girls, 2 and 3 year sizes, at 98 cts, $1.48 and $1.65, are especially 
good values, larger sizes from $1.35 to $4.00. Colored lithograph sheets showing several 
of these styles sent upon application, also catalogue of Babies’ wear and descriptions of 
everything required for Boys and Girls from Hats to Shoes. > 


6O and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 


to 5 per day, at 
“LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating 


, watches 
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XFORD MFG. €0., Dept. 231, ILL. Co., Columbus, 
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Financial 


The movement of funds the week past 
has been unmistakable. No gold has gone 
out to speak of, and the only source of 
loss, therefore, to the city banks, as re- 
corded in the statement below, is from the 
interior demand; this has been both from 
Philadelphia and Boston especially, due to 
extraordinary demands for money in both 


cities named, and then, too, a Southern 


demand has been very noticeable owing to 
increased activity in cotton. Chicago has 
drawn also, which is unusual. Indeed, 
the course of the country banks, all 
around, is to strengthen their reserves ; 
how much or little of distrust may enter 
into this unusual demand from interior 
domestic sources remains to be seen, but it 
is doubtful if there is any especial feeling 
of this sort controlling or stimulating these 
movements. 

The expectation is that there may be a 
more pronounced demand for funds, but it 
must be borne in mind that high rates are 
not in order at this season, and that extraor- 
dinary rates at the centers are sure to 
draw back funds from the country. Money 
will drift where it can find best employ- 
ment. 

The bare condition of the United States 
Treasury, whose gold reserve fund is prac- 
tically without any reserve, suggests that the 
first step probably to be taken by the new 
Administration will be to replenish this 
gold fund; the only practical way of doing 
it is to issue bonds, selling them to foreign 
bankers for gold. This, of course, is a 
temporary step, which serves to preserve 
the gold redemption fund until some defi- 
nite permanent policy can be drawn up 
and instituted for the preservation of the 
currency from depreciation. There are 
expectations that this policy of the incom- 
ing Administration will soon be outlined, as 
there are intimations that it has been form- 
ulated. 

The purpose of the new Government in 
financial matters is clear, and that is to 
preserve in its integrity the gold standard 
in our money circulating medium. The 
course of the stock market has been hesi- 
tating and feverish for the whole week, 
due partly to change of Government in an- 
ticipation, and partly to the uncertainty as 
to the Reading Railway affairs. This com- 
pany has not yet issued, through its re- 
ceivers, any report of its financial status, 
and the holders of its securities are there- 
fore at the mercy of bear rumors which 
are put forth recklessly without regard to 
facts, which latter are not known. It is 
believed that when the receivers report, 
something of the gloom hanging over an 
unknown condition will be dispelled. One 
thing that can be pretty clearly predicted 
is that the lease between the Reading 
Railway Company and the Lehigh Com- 
pany will be maintained, an agreement 
having already been signed between the 


_ two companies reducing the annual seven 


per cent. dividend due by the former to 
the latter company to five per cent. under 
the lease. 

The railroad earnings on seventy-two 
roads for the third week of February, not- 
withstanding the great snow blockades 
this year, show an increase of 2.28 per 
cent. over the corresponding week of last 
year; the falling off is in the Northwest, 
but there are heavy gains in the South and 
Southwest. This. is true in net earnings, 
in several notable instances in the earlier 
months ; for instance, the January net earn- 
ings in Lou'sville and Nashville increased 
over $239 000 for January, and those of 
the Atchison system over $100,000 for the 


same month. Yet it is clear that in the 
sections of deep snows the expense account 
is large and net results are depleted. 
During the past week the consolidation 
of the Old Colony Railway with the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford was rati- 
fied by the stockholders of the former 
company. During the week the Northern 
Pacific Company’s directors have replied 
to the criticisms of the stockholders’ com- 
mittee, published in a report last week, and 
it must be said that several of the charges 
made by the committee have been very 
effectually repelled. The spirit of the di- 
rectors’ reply was dignified and business- 
like, while dealing with the questions at 
issue in a broad and comprehensive way. 
The bank statement below is chiefly 
noticeable for the heavy withdrawal of de- 
posits, which is consistent with the interior 
movement of funds referred to above. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Specie, decrease.... ......- 605.500 
Legal tenders, decrease ............ 4,952,100 
Deposits, 10,703,800 
Reserve, decrease.......... 2,881,650 


Money closed at 6 per cent., after loan- 
ing during the day—Friday—as high as 
15 percent. The city banks now hold in 
surplus reserve $6,503,125. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Office, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS. Asst. Sey.” 
WM. J. DAWSON. Secy. Agency Dept. 


HOME Savings 3 Loan 
ASSOCIATION 
of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 
OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND 
NO DISSATISFIED ONES 

WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on city property. 

From six to eight per cent. interest. 

The ivilege of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. | 


SINKING FUND MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your Investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


4°) 


H. F. NEWHALL 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 
We issue Trust Certificates 
Your Idle Money 
: ing to more than $2 00 in 
Will Earn _. assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay 6 per cent. per 
payable semi-annually. The certificates are issued 
or terms of 3, 6, 9, Or 12 years, 
as investors may Larg e Returns elect. The inter- 
est is paid aqust-annuslly during the term for which the 


subscription is made, and at the end of the term the prin- 


cipal sum, together with its PRO RATA 7 
share of one-half of the profits, is re- if sent to uS. 
turned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 


161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO | 


“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Trust 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, “ 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this Com- 
pany possesses iall the power of Trust Companies under 
the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee for cor- 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis- 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 


J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, . Augustus DJ ulliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, chard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, enry W. Smith, | 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Tyombly. 
Charles R. Henderson, Fred’k W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


United States 
Stlorigage Co. 


Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
59 CEDAR iSTREET, |iNEW YORK 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues Debenture Bonds; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 
Coupons; Executes all trusts. 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON ...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock 


William Babcock, S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., may 
William P. Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
obert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Theo. A, Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson Edwin Pac : 
ames J. St. Paul, illiam W. Ric 


ardiner G. Hubbard, 
G l 


ustav E. Kissel, ames Timpson. 


WESTERN 
Mortgages, Lands, 


and 


Collections. 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERs, 
62 Cedar St., N. Y. 
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A Family Paper 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, January I, 1893 


Cash on hand and in Bank.... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost..... 392,995 03 
Mortgage Loans........... ae 33 
Collateral Loans ............ 44,771 13 
Real Estate owned by Company, 

Premium Notes on Policies in 3 

Bills Receivable............ 847 03 
Agents’ Balances............. 434 44 


LEDGER ASSETS........ . $2,227,184 47 

Add Intere-t due and 
$53,558 58. 

Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection). . 

Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 


above cost........ 


56,369 60 


33844 22 143,772 40 


$2,370,956 87 


Surplus to Policy-holders, 
_ Conn. and Mass. standard... $519,079 13 


T. W. RUSSELL, 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


All Are Liable 


to become wholly and permanently disabled 
by sickness or accident, and to live in thaf 
condition an indefinite period; meanwhile 
— ee the entire amount of thei’ 
available fund 
The Permanent Disability feature of our 
policy is a perfect safeguard in such a 
contingency. 


PRarect THEFAM!E 


ENEFIT ASSOCIA 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


34,000 MEMBERS. 
105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$7,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY ofthe 
Benefit Association has no superior. 1t 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies. 
Splendid ae for yo Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


_GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres. 53 State St., Boston, — 


Mags, Real Estate Co. 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


Authorized Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Capital paid in, = - = 1,400,000 > 
Surplus, - - 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 


annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale af $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


North-Western Line. 


The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good safe 
Six per cent. investment. ( 


New England Loan & Trust Cay 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, to .000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 percent. ificates, 
$1 and up, 30 daysto 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 
tificates for any amount, payable on .° ar notice. If 
you wish to invest, write for particu 
LIANCE Loan & Trust Co., Wash. 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
application to are run through to 
the| 
General Pass- without change, 
enger Agent, | leaving Chicago 

daily via the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACH ad AGENCY 


idest and best known in U. S. 
3 East 14TH Streeet, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConngEcTICcuUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 18th your, My here.” Formato Coan tells what 
education meee for of character 
No bo 


stands first with us. 
FREDERICK CURTIS. B. (Yale 


ConneEcTicuT, Hartford the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for study be and 


Terms, $500 tc to $600. Number 
full Miss SARA J. 


ConngEcTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. be tage 


Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss of College Pre 
bed and Elective of 
paratory Course. Circulars. 


ConngEcTICUT, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 


nesday in Circulars = n aplication. D. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 


LORING SCHOO 
ve., 


Massachusetts 


BERKSHIRE HILLs. 
UMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS in the Berk- 
shire Hills. Address Mrs. A. KIPLING, 
Brevoort School, 446 Nostrand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
188 FRANCES V. 
ohnson, 


Successor to Miss Abb 
HOME AND DAY SCHOO BS GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL Boarding and day 
school o 7,1893. Thorough Rieter 


afer, Wellesley Co 
all, Wellesley, and = "Tecoaa on on 
application, H. Conant, B.A., 
iss 
Miss BiGELow, M.A., } Principals. 


New York 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept.,Peekskill. — 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
AM L.DEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
college 
Sion. teachens in Mathemation. sad 
Sciences. des teachersin Modern es. 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuitTon, A.B., 
and Lois A. BANGs_ (Formerly a pe. Park Avenue.) 


and Lima Beans 
Going to the show, 

Just to tell a hungry world— 
Burpee’s seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893 
Is Better than Ever Before. 


A handsome book of 172 pages. It tells 
all about the best seeds that grow, includ- 
ing rare novelties of real merit, honest 
descriptions, hundreds of illustrations, 
with beautiful colored plates painted 
from nature. Important new features for 
1893— original and interesting. Mailed 
Free to intending purchasers, to others 
for ten cents, which is less than cost. 

Write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 
Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
ce st ost delight ocation in lia. 13 
year opens Sept. 2oth, tox French, Music, and College 


on application. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin, Elkhart P.O. 
ARWICK PARK HOME SCHOOL 
For Little Folks from 3 to 12 years of age 


Conducted on Kindergarten principles. Ner- 
vous children and those suffering with catarrh 
= be greatly benefited, as the oe is, 
si 


cedars an Address 
Principal. 


Elkhart is 62 mil orth of Milwaukee, on the Chicago 
"iiwaubes. and St. Paul R. R. 


_ 
_ 
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IN 
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Animal Trials by Jury 


Among the beavers it is undoubted that 
courts were held, and judicial functions 
exercised, and the sentences carried out 
with most exact discipline. This is proved 
by the fact that near to every beaver set- 
tlemeft there exists a class of what are 
called “ bachelor beavers.” This is com- 
posed of two sections, old males who had 
lost their mates and were held to be no 
longer of true use to the community, and 
younger “ bachelors” who had been ex- 
pelled from the settlement for misconduct, 
idleness, and laziness, more generally theft, 
and by a jury awarded a sentence of per- 
petual exclusion, a kind of penal servitude, 
which all the community of beavers were 
bound to join in order to s2e thoroughly 
carried out. These “bachelors” live 
alone, not in warm houses protected by 
dams, as in community, but in holes in the 
banks of the rivers—prison cells, in fact— 
where they just manage to live, and where 
they can at a pinch succeed in storing suf. 
ficient winter food. Sometimes their pri- 
vations must be great, but there is no 
escape for them. If they endeavor to 
build a proper beaver house—at all events 
within ken of any of their old associates— 


it is reported, and it becomes the bounden 


duty of the members of the community to 
turn out and destroy what has been done. 
Penal servitude among beavers really ex- 
isted, as it does among us. The beaver 
thief is compelled to work hard, in isola- 
tion from his family, and yet cannot secure 
the most primary personal comforts—can- 
not exercise himself in that craft of con- 
struction in which alone he can find true 
pleasure. He must atone to society for 
his fault, just as our convicted prisoners 
do. Any one who has seen the beavers 
at the Zodlogical Gardens ceaselessly com 
forting themselves and passing their time 
in constructing houses that they do not 
need, will realize what a punishment a 
jury of beavers mete out to one of their 
own kind who is idle or lazy, or has been 
guilty of theft, or violated any of the essen- 
tial laws of the beaver community, when 
they make him a “ bachelor ” beaver, and 
will not let him erect a house near to 
them.—Cassell's Magazine. 


The Naval Observatory 
Telescope 
Word has been received from Cleveland, 


Ohio, says the Washington “ Post,” that 
the firm of Warner & Swaser, of that city, 


had just completed the mountings for the 


great twenty-six-inch glass of the Naval 
Observatory telescope, to be mounted in 
the new observatory on the heights above 
Georgetown. Professor Harkness, of the 
observatory, is now in Cleveland super- 
intending the finishing touches upon the 
work. 

The lens is the third largest in the world, 
coming after the great Lick lens and the 
glass lately cut cast for the observatory of 
the Chicago University. It was in use for 
about twenty years in its old mountings in 
the observatory down by the river-side, 
and, since the abandonment of that station 
by the Government last summer, has been 
packed carefully away waiting its new fi:- 
tings. 

The length of the new tube will be 
thirty-eight feet, and there will be several 
scientifi : novelties introduced in the mount- 
ings. The clockwork, which enables the 
glass to keep an object constantly in sight, 
has three different speeds, one for the stars, 
another for the moor, and another for the 


sun. The observer, in following the mo- | 
tion of the tube as the glass is moved by. 
the clock, will remain constantly on the 
floor of the observatory instead of having 
to climb around on a stepladder'as at the 
old station. The floor of the new obser- 
vatory will be raised and lowered by hy- 
draulic pressure like the car of an elevator, 
so that the motion of the tube can be fol- 
lowed to any height. 


Absolutely free 
from all injurious 
substances. 


Rusifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


This bit of luxury will cost $14,000, and Cleanses, 


the mounting of the glass $18,000 more. Preserves, 
The preparation of the movable floor was Beautifies. 
somewhat delayed by the strike at the E. W. Hort & Co., 
Homestead works last summer, but it is alfree. Lowell, Mass. 
thought now that it will be completed in | 
time to set up the glass by the end of this 
month, if it can be packed and shipped to | CHURCH 
Washington so soon. The setting up of | ORGANS 


the telescope will occupy about a month HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Maas 


after it reaches the city, so that it is not | = list of 1 
likely that it will be ready for work before 
W. 


Musical Inst 
the end of March. STORY. 


Established 1827. 
© dence Invited : 


Why is Strictly Pure White Lead the best paint? 
Because it will outlast all other paints, give a 
y . handsomer finish, better protection to the wcocu, 


and the first cost will be less. 

If Barytes and other adulterants of white 

lead are “‘just as good” as Strictly Pure White Lead, why are all the 

adulterated white leads always branded Pure, or “ Strictly Pure White Lead ?” 

This Barytes is a heavy white powder (ground stone), having the appearance 

of white lead, worthless as a paint, costing only about a cent a pound, and is 
only used to cheapen the mixture. 

What shoddy is to cloth, Barytes is to paint. Be careful to use only 

old and standard brands of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


ANCHOR (Cincinnati) ‘“KENTUCKY (Louisville) 

ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK”’ (Pittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC ”’ (New York) ‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
‘*‘BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) ‘*MORLEY ”’ :Cleveland) 

** BRADLEY ”’ (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN ” (Chicago) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) **SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago} 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS "’ (Pittsburgh) ** ULSTER” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) ** UNION (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


are strictly pure, ‘‘Old Dutch” process brands, established by a lifetime of use. 
For colors use National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors with 
Strictly Pure White Lead. . 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 
_ If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Tointroduce our Superior Flower Seeds we 
way 200 


have decided to give a 
ve ur 8. 
Toevery reader of this paper who sends us 10c. (silver or postal the actual cost 
an mailour famous collection of Peerless Soe nd precisely the eamer as we 


Peerless Collection consists of 4 l " PRIN 
lovely shade of porcelain blue shading to dark purple. Gomes. ty 
of a bronze color edged with mahogany. GER, beautifully marked ‘and striped flowers of 
color. MAMMOTH GERMAN, extra large often measuring 3inchesin 
coiors { 
Our CATALOGUE containing thousands of illustrations, beautiful colored plates 
certificate free to allsending for this collection and this paper. 1 


MAY & Co. ST. PAUL,MINN. | 
‘TIFFANY-GLASS- &- DECORATING-COMPANY: 


“FURNISHERS ECCLESIASTICAL 


“DECORATIONS: . MEMORIALS: 


0 333-TC. 341 - FOURTH-AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 
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better is so easy and the doing 
better is so cheap. Think of 
inhaling the steam and odors 
from a tub of dirty clothing, 
perhaps from the sick room, 
perhaps much soiled from hon- 
est labor. Think of the weak 


lungs, and throat, the germs . 


of disease, etc., etc. It’s all 
so unnecessary and so _ in- 
effective. The clothes are not 
as clean (surely not as pure) 
as they ought to be, when the 
work is done. Boil your 
clothes in Pearline and water 


—directions on each package 


—every grocer has it 
Beware of imitations. 354 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


SHAVING 


aa is never irksome to those 
use WILLIAMS’ famous 


“YAN KBB” 
SHAVING SOAP. 
It is rich and creamlike—cools and 
comforts the face—draws out any 
a heals pimples and all irri- 


| unable to getit at your Drug Store, send 150. 
for a full size cake to 
THEJ.B.WILLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, Cr. 


Bits of Fun 


A man who is in society and wants to 
keep in must be continually going out.— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


‘‘What made the jury render a verdict 
so quickly?” Well, you see, one of the 
jurors began to tell us of the bright say- 
iogs of his five-year-old boy.”——-77@-Bits. 


“ What was your objection te my prede- 
cessor?” asked the missionary of the xs 
thetic cannibal. ‘“ He was utterly devoid 
of taste,” returned the cannibal, with a 
wry face.—Harfer's Bazar. 


Medical Student—People don’t want 
young doctors. How on earth do they get 
started? Professor—It’s simple enough. 
They just sit in their offices and fret and 
worry over the rent until their hair turns 
gray, and then the patients come with a 
rush —NMew York Weekly. 


A Scotch minister had made great prog- 
ress in getting the families of a colliery 
district to brighten their homes with birds 
of song and plumage. One of the poorer 
women saw she was being outdone by her 
neighbors, and resolved to have a bird 
in acage. She bought a cage and put a 
crow in it. When the minister called, he 
asked if the bird was a good songster. 
“Na, na,” she replied; “it’s nae singer 
ava, but its a graund, graund thinker.”— 
Scottish-A merican. 


A Sunday paper tells how Neal Dow 
and James Bradbury met at Augusta, and 
one of them was eighty-nine and the other 
was ninety-one, and they told each other 
so, and then it adds—“ Then these two 
lively old gentlemen each scampered off 
in opposite directions.” They must be 
remarkably lively old gentlemen, for if 
each of them scampered in opposite direc- 
tions that would leave them going in four 
directions !— Boston Transcript. 


3 Are You Married ? 

It is the small annoyances that worry—sour milk 
over night, no milkman in the morning: no cream 
for the coffee; no milk for the ‘The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always 
ready for use. Grocers and Druggists. 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don't ; you,can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 


UT In the sun and dust 
and rain, your leather 
wants Vacuum Leather Oil: 
25c, and your money back if 
you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


“Henry Clay” 


Now here’s a hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for ‘Describe it ?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


anywhere for examination. Exchan 


Specialty. Monthly ents. 52- cat. 
TTYPEWBITER way, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monree St., Chicago. 


Easter Key Ring, 
Solid Silver. Sent to any 
address, $1.00. 


Gold, $7.00. 


Send for our illustrated price-list of Easter 
Suggestions in jewelry and silverware. 


Easter Gifts 
Sterling Silver. = 


Jewelry, worn and out of style,accumulates in every house- 
hold. If you will send us yours by registered mail, we 
willeither credit your account in exchange for more service- 
able articles, or purchase it outright if preferred. 


Silver Egg Menthol, $2.50. 


J. H. JOHNSTON & CO. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 


17 Union Square, N. Y. 


Lily Tie- 
Holder, Solid 
Silver, $1.00. 
lid Gold, $5.00. 


COLUMBIAN 
STAMP BOX, 


We will present a set of 1c., 
2c., 4c. and sc. Columbus stamps 
with each box, making a valu- 
able souvenir of 1893 he gene- 
rations to come. 
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oughtto 
mean glow- ly 
ing health = 


Perfect Bab 


y Health 


throughout 
childhood, 

and robust 
healthinthe 

years to 

come. When we see in children 
tendencies to weakness, we know 
they are missing the life of food 
taken. This loss is overcome by 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, a fat-food that builds up 
appetite and produces flesh at a 
rate that appears magical. 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y._ All druggists. 


10 CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 
CHICAGO, 


Lightning at Sea 


For some time past it has been remarked 
that ships at sea are far less often damaged 
by lightning now than was formerly the 
case when wooden ships were so much in 
vogue. This has been noticed even under 
the tropics, where violent storms are very 
frequent. According to some returns made 
of the statistics that have been accumulated 
since 1879 by the German authorities, 
this must be attributed to the general use 
which is now made of wire rope for rigging 
purposes, as well as to the fact that the 
hulls of ships are usually constructed of 
iron or steel. Thus the whole ship forms 
an excellent and continuous conductor, by 
means of which the electricity is led away 
into the ocean before it has time to do any 
serious damage. Captain Dinklap, who has 
had charge of the commission appointed 
to investigate this question, states that no 
case has been recorded where a ship rigged 
with wire rigging has sustained any damage 
from lightning, except in a few instances 
where continuous connection had not been 
made with the hull. But wooden ships 
rigged with ordinary rope rigging still 
show the same percentage of casualties as 
formerly, when they are not properly fitted 
with lightning-rods and the proper precau- 
tions taken to maintain their efficiency.— 
Electrical Review. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in e uisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for edding and on ged Gifts. u- 
pieces have trade-mark label. Dorflinger & 
Sons. New York. 


Patent Escapement and 
240 beats to minute; No ke 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


SENSE 
ORSET WAIST. 


ter 


WN | 

\ 

MODERN Ideas of HEALTHFUL Dress are 


PERFECTED in this WAIST. 

Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hi 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—wcun't pull 
off, Cord edge button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short wai 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York, 


way 


SOLID COMFORT 


on an a 
in a binkn health, cleanliness, and dura 3 
tr talogue METROPOLI. 
TAN AIR G DS CO., 7 Temple Place. Boston. 


»,A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. > 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS 


NTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Livercomplaint a twin disorder. 
stipation a result of ~y= yy Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mail ee to an 
JOHN H.McALVIN, Lowell, Mass.,14 years City Treas 


OF THE 


DRESS GOODS 
A New Fabric 


Among the Rich Dress Goods to be 
shown is a Grenadine fabric, woven double, 
ready-lined with silk in fancy Colors—dis- 
tinctly a novelty. 

Another shipment of Hop-Sackings, the 
leading fabric for outdoor wear—imported 
for fine trade. 

An entire section of Bengalines, con- 
taining every type of this silk-and-wool 
material required by fashion. Shaded Ben- 
galine, 42 inches in width. Special styles 
for sleeves and combination. 

Woolens, of Scotch make, in great vari- 
ety. Wool Bengaline, dotted in squares. 

50 Separate Patterns of a high-class 
silk-and-wool Novelty, at $12, are worth 
$20.00. 


James McCreery &Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


Simply Perfect. 


Dr. WARNER’S PERFECTION WAISTS 
for Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. . 

The perfection of ease and comfort. The 
perfection of style and fit. The perfection 
of workmanship and material. 

No stiff, uncomfortable bones or reeds; 
front and sides steels removable if desired ; 
patent flexible tape buttons and adjustable 
shoulder straps. 3 : 

Prices: Ladies’, $1 ; Young Ladies’, 85c; 
Misses’, 75c.; Children’s, 65c.; Infants’, 50c. 
By mail toc. extra. For sale by leading 
merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 359 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
The only Raw Food. 
Builds up bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 


made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces. 
assorted bright colors, 25c.; 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Plush 
and Velvet, 40 ¢ S l 
Silk, 40c. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, 


pieces, assorted colors, 50c. Emb. 
Little Ferry, N.J. 
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O AMERICAN WATCH 
if - - Ay 
ad $1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- 
J CAN WATCH instrongGOLD PLATED & 
Sey Dust Proof Case, Willnotvaryamin- 
. utein 30days; Is as durable as any watch 
x lishers of this paper will tell you we are relia- 
a bas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, \\ xf } 
° set; weight 4 oz.; exactly like cut; for $1.50, [| 3 
chy - . One-third of our life is spent in bed. Why not enjoy 
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Sarsap rarilla 


Reliable Shoes 


Popular prices. 


Gentlemen’s 
Hand Sewed Welt 
Calf Bluchers, 


$4.00. 


All prepaid delivered free. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 24th and 2th Sts.. N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


am excess of thirty. 


D—By a quiet, educated North German; thor- 

oughly competent, reliable; understands dressmaking; 

needlewoman; traveling and packing—as maid toa 

y or you ng misses. First-class reference. City or 

New Vork aS “A ARNOLD, 546 Eleventh Avenue, 
ew York, N. 


family; three choice 
rooms after March 6th, for parties Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 132, Summit, N. 


PERHAPS SOME FAMILY or families would 
like our home in Chicago for July and August, and thus 
see the World’s Fair at their leisure. House of eleven 
rooms. Every modern converience. Plea: antly located. 
Convenient to steam and street-car lints. Perhaps would 
exchange homes with some one at seashore. Address 
No. 3,536, care Christian Union. 


LADY would like position as housekeeper or of re- 
s tor two weeks, T., 148 College St. 
ew Haven, C 


A LADY a has resided in Europe and speaks 
French would like to conduct a small party of ladies the 
coming ig to convenience of m 
Address G. E 0. 3,523, Christian Union O 


P. TINGLEY, whe has had 
oral years ears’ experience in the care and training of young 
children at home gad in the wopcerearten, will receive into 
her home at Maple hanger Windham, Connecticut, a 
ited number of dren of from three 


COUNTRY PLACE FOR SALE- Six acres, all 

— cultivation. Comfortable house with 12 rooms; 

wide piazza on three sides; unfailing supply of water ; 

abundance of shade and fruit trees; location 4 miles from 

— on main road between Danbury and A 

thee uarters of a mile from railread station; no cakes 

y Rresent owner for last 8 years. 

sell either with or without 

ture. Address No. — Christian 
Union Offi 

WAN’ EDA middle-aged, reliable womar, to assist 

a country home where summer ders are 


taken. ¥ erences required. ddress for particulars 
Mrs. H. SEDGWICK, Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


roads in Fremont. 


About People 


—Ida Lewis modestly declines to ex- 
hibit herself and her life-saving medals at 


Chicago. 


—Pope Leo’s family is very long-lived. 
With the exception of his brother, the 
Cardinal, who died a few years ago, at the 
age of eighty-two, all his immediate rela- 
tives have lived to be more than ninety 
years old. 

_ —The “ Evening Post,” of this city, says 
that it is authorized by Mrs. Burnett, the 
daughter of James Russell Lowell, to say, 
as regards the movement “to save Elm- 
wood,” that she would not sell the place if 
she could, and that she could not, the 
estate being left in trust for her children, 
some of whom, she thinks, will live there 
after her, in accordance with their grand- 
father’s wishes. 

—Christie Murray, the British novelist, 
turns on his critics in a brief note to a 
London paper to demonstrate that truth is 
stranger than fiction. Of a reviewer's 
charge that an episode in one of his nov- 
els was “ wholly incredible,” Mr. Murray 
says: “I got that story on the spot, and 


full proof of its accuracy; in fact, built 


the novel on that genuine bit of history 
which your reviewer thinks incredible.” 

—A sneering paragraph was once sent 
to General Hayes stating that he—an ex- 
President—had been chosen supervisor of 
H. Clay Trumbull re- 
ports Mr. Hayes as saying in reply: “ It is 
not true, but if I had been chosen to that 
place I would have done my best to fill it 
creditably, for it is a principle of my life 
to do the one duty of the hour as well as I 
can, without any question whether that 
duty seems great or little to me.” 


OBITUARY 


A Noble Christian Layman, 
Daniel Wilder Fairbank 


merican Board Pan Ind dia, is hemes per, ‘has just sus- 
a x loss in the death of the missionary’s brother 
AIRBANK. health revented 
and still er, ohn ev. 
Fairbank, Waverly, IJ.), from joining By older brother, 
Samuel, in the work ot Foreign ns; their hearts 
were all set on it early i in life. But, thus providentially 
kept at home, Wilder’s influence as a tian farmer 
and merchant and citizen has been of equaily noble ens 
vice. The force of a well-balanced Christian mind a 
gags. oon fully illustrated in the case of this noble lay- 
man. his as he did 


have all given him a unique standing an 
ion of his home. The Church may well 


wer in the re 
e loss of whom she mourns. 


proud of him 


Enameline 


THE MODERN 


STOVE POLISH 


Ready for use. Applied with a Cl 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
e BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
ld everywhere. Sample mailed PREE. 


. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick 


CHURG CH BELLS 


ae 


DEAF novses cunen 


by F.Hmoon, $58 Bway W Write for book of 


Coane, Bost Oure,'both FREE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


DONOT BE DECEIVED 


Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 


sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 


n CURE FOR 


Best WHERE A FAILS. 
Syrup. tes Good. Use 
CONSUMPTION #4 


Don’t be 
Inconsistent 
think of wear. 
ing a sealskin 
coat in Sum- 
mer, then why 


THE 


Patent 
rl Finger Tipped 


SILK 

GLOVES 
Don’t have that creepy feeling 
found in others. A guarantee 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
for another pair, free, if the tips 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn’t this glove, write toJULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
_ get it. 


Hon't pay money for Water ! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid. concentrated extract, free from 


fat and gelatine. or any foreign sub- 
stance, on dissolve it themselves. 
The A e signature 
genuine on the jar 
has this in blue. 


STRONG 


| ag Granule has saved my life on several oc- 
casions. I now carry the article with me as a sort 
of life preserver.”—Wwa. GILLETTE (the actor).- 


III. ** The Judge(A. W. Tourgee) has been crazy 
ever since he wasin Dansville about the delicious 
Granula.—Mrs. A. W. TOURGEE. 


rae ERFECT ‘HEALTH FOOD” 


GRANULA 


GRANULA Dansville, N. ¥. 
Pamphlet free, Trial box, postpaid, for 36cts, 


N stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn! 
\ wi : red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril 
Cures Otuers, 
Will Cure ¥ 
URE JOU. 
| 
has had a notable influence on the religious and educa- 
tional life of its neighborhood, and of which the Rev. 
— 
| 


